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A Monthly Review of Living 


the thought 
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vehicle for 
both ce 
the g 
was founded two years 


THE 
of the 
those subjects that are of 


FORUSN 


foremost 


is the 
writers of 
ravest concern 
to progressive men, — If 
ago by a company of scholars who 
{ to establish 
fulfilled their expecta 


and a halt 
had the 


an enterprise, 


money requires so costly 
and it has 
rown until it is now 
than that of 


and it 


tions, Its circulation has g¢ 


believed to be larger 


fa) 


any other 


unillustrated monthly, seems in a fair 


to reach most of the educated readers in 


way 

the land. Every subject of large importance 
that comes forward is treated in its pages by 
men Who write with authority and with no 


truth. It has a 


“im, 


tell the 
and moral 


other purpose than to 


large educational and is con 


structive in its purpose, eschewing sensational 


ism and avoiding revolutionary tendencies. 
The September number mentary d the Siyth Volume 
Among its eleven articles are ‘AUSES OF SOCIAT 
DISCONTENT,” Bishop F. D Ht NTINGTON of Cen- 
trai New York; “THE REPUBLICAN PLATE‘ 
Senator J.C. S. BLACKBURN; ** PROGRESS 





POVERTY,” EDWARD ATKINSON: ‘DISTRUST 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT,’? the igh IS OF LORNE; 
RELIGION’S GAIN FROM SCIENCE,’’ Rev. Dr. T. 1 
MUNGER of New Haven; ** WHAT Sti ALL THE Pl 


LIC SCHOOLS TEACH?" Prof. H. H. BOYESEN of 
Columbia College. 
will contain a review of 


veral departments of 


Heneetorth every number 
netable recent books in the se 
thought by an authoritative writer, and every article 
Will be sizned Among the articles that will appear in 
the numbers of Vol. VI are by CANON FARRAR on 
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EUSTIS on the NEGRO; by ANDREW LANG on RO 
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contains Mr, M 
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August { Phesame paper 


he I : 
i the Bill, Copies 


F.W,.C HRISTE RN, 


254 Fifth Avenue, between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers Tauchnits's British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued, 
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Prints in 


FOR USE OF SCHOOLS. By 


With Maps, 


Colors, and numerous Illustrations, Square 


Svo, cloth, Price 31.50, 
most beautiful volume, al- 
ded for 


readers 


rhis novel and 


schools, is cileu- 


gh primarily i 


lated to delissht 


thou 


young out of school, and 


readers of all ageseverywhere. [tis charmingiy 


Written, and 1 I 


illustrated abundantly in a novel 


ind most cifective manner 


I! 

The Origin of 
tures 

THROUGH 


AGENCIES, By the 


Floral Struc- 


AND OTHER 


HEN 


INSECT 


Rev. GEORG 


sLOW, Professor of Botany, Queen's Col- 


‘International Scientific Series.” 


lege 


With us Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 


numero 
Price $1.75. 


* Much has 
flowers, and it might seem 


been written on the structure of 
almost superthuous to 


attempt to say anything more on the subject, but 

itis only within the last few years that a new 

literature has sprung up.in which the authors 

have described their observations and given 

their interpretations of the uses of thoral me- 

chanisms, more especially in ‘ evap re with the 

processes of fertilization. From fntroduction 
HE. 

x ‘ ° 

seven Conventions. 

By A. W, CLAsson.  12mmo0, cloth. Price $1.00, 


rhe seven conventions here considered are the 


Federal Convention, five of the ratifving Con- 


Charleston Convention 
Constitu- 


ventions, and the of 1860, 


designed as anmaid tothe study of the 


— IV. 
Practical Instruction in Mi- 
nor Tactics and Strategy. 


FOR THE USE OF THE REGULAR 
ARMY AND THE MILITIA. By John 
P. Wisser, First Lieutenant, First Artil- 
lery, With charts and maps. Approved 


and aut horized asa Text Book in the United 


States Artillery School. Svo, cloth. 


Square 


V. 

Protection vs. Free Trade. 
THE SCIENTIFIC VALIDITY AND 
ECONOMIC OPERATION OF DEFEN- 
JTIES. By Henry M. Hoyt, ex 
New 
Price, 


SIVE DI 


Governor of Pennsylvania cheap 


edition. 12mo, paper cover. D0 ets. 


New York. 


t. 35 Xx 5 Bon d Street, 
The Midd] lesex Banking Co., 
tnlpiaiiaie CONN. 
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Life Ins. Annuity & Trust Co., Philadelphia. Broadway 
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Chartered 1872. The amount of out 
gation LIMITED BY STATUTE 
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Putnam's Sons, 


LONDON, 
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New 
PUBLISH 


FEDERALIST. 


the Constitution of the [ 


YORK AND 


THIS WEEK : 


UTE: A Commentary on 


hited States, re 


printed from the original text of Alexander 


James Madison 


Lodge 


Hamilton, John Jay, and 


Edited by Henry Cabot Octave, 


cloth, $2.00, 

THE LIFE OF 
GLADSTONE, 
nett 


cloth, $2.50, 


TLLIAM EWART 


LSO09 1880, by George Bar- 


Smith. New impression, Octavo, 








of British home and foreign aed: dur 
ees aye . Writ 
ae Rvenin. y Post, 


“*A history 
ing the past three-quarters of 
ten with ability and firmness.” 


EADINGS FROM WASHINGTON 


IRVING. Selected from the ‘ Sketch- Book ’* 


Alhambra.’ Cloth, 50 cents, 


For the use of Schools and Reading 


and * The 
Circles. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
LARTIES 
UNITED STATES from 


LAE RESTOR Y (OF TATE 


1789 to TSss. By 
Comprising new edition, re 

addi 
of the author’s two volumes, 
‘The 


F. W. Taussig. 


vised and continued, with important 


tional material, 
Industries ’ and 


Tariff.’ 


‘Protection to Young 


History of the Present Octavo, 


cloth, 
‘A valuable 


reduction, which, 
issue in the present 


$1.25, 


contribution to the question of Tariff 
it is now settled, must be the burning 
Presidential campaign. 
Students of political economy must In every case ap. 
preciate his patient research his earnest purpose, and 
his honest and lucid inferences from what he finds to 
be the facts of thecase. . We can heartily com 
mend this book to the careful attention of all political 
inquirers,’’—Washingion Post. 


“Without hesitation this work ean be recommended 


to those Wishing to arrive at a comprehensive under 
standing of the workings of our tariff system, as the 
best work of the day Boston Times 
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} 


condition of the 
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it in itself dangerous, 


le tinds the real danger to be in the state 


of min If they sup 


d of those who support it 
portit on grounds of protection, itis all right; 
f not, it isall wrong No means have been 


Mr. Harrison for collecting 
their opinions, but if all the friends of the 
hill could tovether should 
take their Bible oaths that they support it on 
that Mr, 


laine would not. be satisfied, although Mr. 


suggested 


hy 


he brought and 


protectionist grounds, we are sure 





Harrison possibly might be, 
best way to judve of the bill is by its merits, 
Without regard ti 


ninid 
mind 


Mr. Thurman’s speech at Port Ifuron last 


week showed that he has lost none of 


intellectual vigor, and is as well qualified, in 


point of age, to serve in the Vice Presidency 
rt So is his 
bradley of New Jersey, to sit upon the Su 


It 


traightforward, 


preme Bench, was an admirably plain, 


common-sense — presenta 


ion of the issue of the campaign. The 
/ we observe, editorially refers to 


Mr. Thurman's speeches demagogic 


as 


ind ‘* cheap,” and therefore, of course, cal 


lated to drive voters away from the cause | 


he advocates, We ¢ xpect d, « onsequently, to 
text of the Port 
ince inthe 7rihune’s 


Iluron deliver- 


tind the full 


news columns as the 


best way of making votes for Harrison (Har- 


of the 
isn't it 


candidate the 77/- 
but 


rison is the 


hame 


somewhat to 


supports, 


found only the briefest possible 


ur surprise, | 


bstract 


This is very odd 


Mr. F. B 


Limes to say 


Thurber writes a | 


that he isin f; 


etter to the 
avor of tariff re 


favor of 


{ also in protection, and 
intends to vote for Mr. Cleveland this 
17 he adds 
Mr. Cleveland in the 


We 


orm, and 
hat he 
year. In an interview in the // 


li 


ast Presidential election 


tha voted against 


- 
call the atten 


on of Gen. Harrison especially to Mr 
Thurber, because the former has been so 
inxsious to know the exact state of mind 
f Mr. Cleveland’s supporters on prote 

n the abstract Here is a truly 
representative man, one of the toremost 


merchants and one of the most untiring 

inticmonopolists”” in’ the United States 
Probably Mr. Thurber had no intention of 
fYering himself as I example to satisfy 
Gen, Harrison's curiosity, but he serves the 

! st all he a tel {¢ ihiat reason The 
ess Of this city should also take courage 


om Mr. Thurber’s letter. That stipend 


rv newspaper of Thu sday said that ** the 
tion of the difference between a 47 pet 
robbery meanit lie present taritt 

> per cent robbery meaning th 

\I { I worth lise l sil v the 
i t controversy is Whether you 

( te mn adee ite prot I Now 
Myr. 4 rber clares he is for protec 
hon 1, of course, that must mean ade 
inte protects because nobody can log 





cally say that he is in favor of protection 
it not in favor of adequate pt ‘tection. We 
e glad to have the acknowledgment of the 
s ary Press that the difference between 


senior by a few months, Justice | 


Perhaps the | 


» anybody else’s state of | 


his 


‘The 


the present tariff! and the Mills bill is 


Nation. 


] in 


not 
itself worth discussing. 

The farmers of the South and 4uthwest 
are taking active steps to protect themselves 
against the exactions of the Cotton-Bagging 
Trust. At Memphis a large meeting resolved 
that they would use no jute bagging to wrap 
their cotton, but would buy osnaburgs or 
anything else merchantable rather than sub 


mit to the extortion sought to be prac 
tised upon them The Boston Com- 
meretal Bulletin, on the other hand, tells us 


that there is no such thing as a Cotton-Bag 
ging Trust, but only a ‘‘corner” in cotton 


We presume that it is immaterial 
whether the 


bagging. 


to the farmers combine is tech 
nically a Trust or a corner, seeing that they 
lose the same amount of blood in either case. 


The Bulletiw 


corner 


s explanation of the way the 


came about is a queer one 
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1, and 


about 265,000 000 pounds 


00,000 pounds of wor we produce 
We also import 


pounds thie 


woollen goods and yarns. What the free im- 


200,000,000 in form of 


about 


portation of wool ii// de can be best judged 


The 


English wool-growers were terribly alarmed 


by what it as dove in other countries. 


when it was proposed to make wool fre 
of duty that country. But the 
periment was tried, and it resulted 
enormously increasing the growth of wool 
in England, notwithstanding the high price 
of the chief 
plaints after the wool duties were abolished 


in eX- 


In 


land. Indeed, one ot com 
was that too great a portion of English ter- 


ritory was turned into sheep pasture to the 


| detriment of the cultivators of the soil. Some 


It Says | 


sy “. : | 
that when the Mills bill was passed, reducing 


to 
hye en 1! » CeN 


the duty on bagging cent per pound 


the former duty having 


manufacturers became alarmed, notwith 


standing the fact that the same } 


raw material, jute, on the free 
former duty having been $5 per ton. They 


that fi 


teen bugging mills shut down without waiting 


were much alarmed fteen or six 


SO 


to see Whether the Mills bill would) pass the 
** These 


were hopeless of 


Senate and become a law or not. 
mills,” says the Bulletin, ' 


in competition 


the 


being able to manufacture 
manufacturers unde 
Mills bill 


alaw, 


with the Caleutta 
small protection itforded by the 
that is, 


and cannot 


by a bill which has not become 


Without the approval of the 


Senate Not only were — these particu 
lar mills shut down, but those which 
kept open “‘ran on short time so as to be 


] 


ready to close down ane ! 


not be caught with 
large stocks if 


It is 


Vou 


the duty should be removed 


much easier to stop working when 


sO 





are running half time than when you are 
The of 


presented an excel 


running full time. condition 


affairs,” it continues 


lent opportunity for a corner, and it was 
seized by a large and tinancially strong St. 


Louis firm, which owns some mills and con 


rote 


trols the products of more, who began to qi 


low prices and further depressed the market, 


‘hen, in’ conjunction with a strong New 


1 
i 
York they bought up the product of 





d other mills until they 


) ) } ' 

secured control of the pro uct of abou il] 
t} i]] ny! t o) Boston mill.and 
he milis running except one Hoston Maii,ana 
} ] } 8y) ’ , ee 
had leases of all the mills not closed. From 


present prospects We 





ther advance, say to 14 or 14!5 cents for twe 
pound bageit is the cotton crop is. large 
I must be bought Wha 

Dress s most strongly inthis narrative Is 
the excellent understanding that the owners 
f the tifteen or sixteen closed mills must 
have had with the wicked but financially 
strong St. Louis firm, te neglect the oppo 


tunity of doing a eood season’s business by 


opening their mills and taking 


of the great rise in the price of bagging. 
‘J. W. T.” puts certain questions to us 

regarding the dutv on wool, which we shall 

endeavor t nswel Wi import ibs it 114 


people would have us believe that no sheep 
were grown in this country until the wisdom 
of Congress devised a tarif¥ on wool. There 
was no duty on wool] until the year 124, 
and it is quite certain that wool-growing 


constituted as large ai proportion of the 
aggregate national industries prior to that 
time as it has done at any time since 


Again, wool was substantially made free by 
the tariff of 1857 without any diminution of 
the the 


high wool and 


home-grown product. On other 
the of the 


woollens tariff of 1867 was 


hand enactment 
followed by a 
ot 


decrease of home-grown wool product 


ane 
The 
woollen manufacture was correspondingly 
depressed. The bulletin of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers for [S72 
complains bitterly 


of ate of the in 


most extraordinary slaughter sheep 


the st 


dustry ‘‘ during the past five years 
that is, ever since the tariff of IS67 > w 
passed, declaring that ‘‘it) has bee eX 
tremely difficult during all this time t 
buy wool and manufacture it into soods 
and get a new dollar for an old one 
The same document SaVs that the rge 
profits made during the war had been 


mainly exhausted during this sad five vears 
The 


} at the manufac 
turers by the wool tariff of 1867 recoil 


led on 


Hence the great slaughter 


veriod, blow struck 


the wool growers 


of sheep that ensued, Finally, let us ob 
serve, the object of human industry is t 
’ wool rather than to it 

An incident in Sunday's meeting of the 


Central Labor Union is thus | 


reporter 
‘A complaint was made that one of the } 
protected manutacturers was trying to squeeze 
nore money out of his employees. The New 
York Woven Wire Mattress Company.that paid 
lower wages than other similar concerns, had 


ighly 






reduced the wages of its men : per cent 
The Arbitration (onimittee had nvestiyz ited 
the inatter. and had found that the ‘ no 


just grounds for any reduction.” 


The dutv on galvanized woven wire is 4, 


{15,5, and 51g cents per pound, accordir 

to the sizes, and is equal to 114.21 ] ent 
ad valorem. That is to say, the purchaser 
of $100 worth of such material abroad must 
pay $114.21 additional for the privilege of 
bringing it to this country, in order to 
protect Labor; and of course Labor muet 
pay the whole sum, $214.21, for the 
woven wire in the form of mattresses if 


Labor eversleeps on one, which may be doubt- 
ful Would it not he I} to increase the 


We 
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THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE 


sent to Congress by the Presi 
an addition to the Re 
so that the transshipment of 


THe message 
dent recommendin: 
talintion Act 
Canadian goods in bond across our territory 
may be inhibited unless Canada shall allow 
our fishermen to transship their catch across 
calls attention to a glar 
Retaliation Act, 
and refutes the charge that the Adminis 


Canadian territory, 
ing fault in the present 


tration, throughout the fishery dispute, lias 
been secking to advance British interests at 
the expense of American interests. The 
latter Charge lias been shown by Mr. W.L 
false, Mr. Put 


nam proved by citations from the record 


Putnam to be absolutely 
that the present Administration, having to 
deal with the same problem that) Gen 
Grant’s Administration had to deal with in 
INvO, and having the same class of seiz 
hand, had 
greater energy and assiduity in defending 
But the in- 
difference of our people at large to these de 


ure cases on exhibited = far 


the interests of our fishermen 


tails is such that not one in one hundred of 
the voters will ever read them or care any 
thing about them. But they can understand 
a single concrete fact like that stated in the 
President’s message, namely,that the Senate, 
which has been rumbling for two years 
against Canada and Great Britain, for the en 
tertainment of [reland,and threatening retalia 
tion and non-intercourse, and declaring that 
the fishery dispute was not a subject for treaty 
negotiation at all, has neglected the most 
important branch and the most appropriate 
form of retaliation all the way through. 
Regarded as a *‘ move for position” merely, 
the President's message is worth all the 
speeches and reports of Messrs. Frye, Ed- 
munds, and Hoar, and all the rhetorical ex 
ercises of Mr. Evarts, ten times over. 
Regarded as a step seriously taken to se- 
eure a valuable right, the messave is also 
Among all the pri 
Vileges claimed by us and denied by Canada, 


weighty and important. 


that of transshipment in bond is the one 
which has the best foundation in reason. It 
quite true that it was not conceded 
in the Treaty of 1818, under which we are 
now living. It is true, nevertheless, that it is 
the correlative of the privilege that we ex 
tend to Canada of transshipping her goods 
neross our territory from Portland, Boston, 
New York, and numberless other places. 
There is nothing inthe realm of reason. or 
he nat 


nthe nature of things to distineuish fish 


from any other kind of portable property. 


You cannot in this case make fish of one and 
lesh of another A long line of preee 


dents tending that way does not suflice, 


The precedents only serve to show how long 





bad principle may survive in spite of the | 


d the en: 


nelioration of manners ar irging 


omity of nations. The privilege of trans 


shipment is necessarily a mutual one, If we 
ure denied the privileve as to one thing by 


Canada, we may rightfully deny it to her as 
to all things 
right of transshipment is the appropriate 
mode of retaliation for that particular griev 
ance, 


The President makes mention of the in 


Moreover, the denial of the | 


The Nation. 


convenience that may be suffered by citizens 
of the United States. There are a number 
of American railways engaged more or less 
in carrying Canadian goods in bond. Some 
of these earn freights on such goods all the 
way from the Atlantic seaboard to Mani 
toba. There are other American railways 
the Canada Southern for example), whose 
earnings are derived from the carrying of 
American eoods across Canadian territory. 
30th classes will be sufferers from retaliation 
of this sort. Both will have to thank the 
Senate for precipitating a crisis by rejecting 
a treaty which promised peace and good will 
to both countries, 

It is too early to foretell the action of 
the Republican Senators in answer to the 
President’s flank movement. If they puss a 
bill of the kind recommended by him, they 
They 
tuke their place in the rear of the procession 
and follow his lead. 


acknowledge their laches in the past. 


This will be a sorry ex 
Even Ireland might be 
provoked to laughter by it. 


hibition to make. 
On the other 
hand, not to pass the bill will put them in the 
attitude of refusing to the President the most 
appropriate and effectual remedy that can be 
imagined to meet the most substantial griev 
ance we have to complain of. Senators 
Edmunds, Sherman, and Hale gave us on 
Friday their opinions and comments on the 
President’s message. Before noticing these 
important deliverances it is necessary to take 
In the first place the 
of 1887 was in principle 


a retrospective glance, 
Retaliation Act 
a reversal of all the precedents in our 
history applicable to non-intercourse with 
foreign Powers. It was likewise in contlict 
with the spirit of the Constitution, which, by 
giving the war-making power to Congress 
exclusively, gives to Congress the discretion 
of judging what steps shall be taken of a 
hostile Character which may lead up to war, 
Until 
Congress has in 


and when they shall be taken. 
the passage of this act, 
all such cases assumed the responsibility, 
and in no case has sought to shift it upon 
the President. In the Retaliation Act of 
1887, however, the precedents were aban 
Instead of 
declaring non-intercourse upon a given state 
of facts, Congress authorized the President 
to declare it if any acts should be, or if any 


hard hee 


doned, and the policy reversed. 


, committed by the Canadians to jus 

tify sogravea step. The acts which had been 
committed were as well known to Congress 
as to the President As a matter of fact, 
the most objectionable of the acts com 

plained of had been committed prior to the 
passage of the Act of 1887. It is plain, 
therefore, that Congress, to use a common 
illustration, was seeking to ‘‘ hit it if it was 
a deer, and miss itifit was aealf.” It was 


secking to claim all the glory of retalia 


turned out well, and to put 
all the blame on the President if it turned 


out ill. In the former case, retaliation woula 


tion if it 


have been enacted by a wise and courageous 


Congress. In the latter, the President would 
have misjudged the occasion, and mistaken 
the kind of acts calling for so extreme a 
remedy. ‘The latter charge would have ac- 
quired greater force by reason of the fact 
that no acts were committed by Canada af 
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ter the passage of the act more objectionable 
than those committed before. 

Now, the gravamen of Senator Edmunds’s 
argument is, that the President had all the 
power necessary before he sent in this message 
asking for new and different powers, and that 
he has simply come over to the Senate’s side 
and acknowledged that the Senate was right 
all the time. The President affirms that an 
unrepealed law of Congress authorizing the 
transshipment of Canadian goods in’ bond 
standsin his way. Leaving this question of 
factto be settled as it may be, what, we ask, 
was Congress doing all those vears that it did 
not exercise its own powers by declaring the 
Why 
did it not show the bravery and candor of 
1808, 1809, and 1811, and 


perform its own duty in the spirit of the 


time and measure of non-intercourse? 
the Congresses of 
Constitution? Simply because it was en- 
raged in a game of political fencing. 
Senator Sherman, if he is correctly re 
ported, made a greater blunder than any 
other who took part in the debate He said 
that ‘‘if the President had based his treaty 
on the principles laid down in his message, 
there would have been no difficulty about 
the treaty, and it would have been ratified 
by a unanimous vote, because the message did 
assert the right of American citizens.” This 
remarkable saying comes from one who 
signed a report from the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, which contains the 
solemn declaration that the subject-matter of 
the fisheries is not one for treaty negotia- 
tions at all! But it appears that if 
the President had treaty 
providing that if Canada did not within a 


negotiated a 


certain number of days allow our fish to be 
transshipped in bond across her territory, we 
should forbid her to transship her goods 
across our territory, then and in that case the 
fishery question would have been a good sub 
ject for treaty negotiation ! 

Upon the whole, the advantage lies with 
the President in an overwhelming degree. If 
serious trouble grows out of the complica 
tion, let the responsibility rest with those who 
have publicly declared against any negotia- 
tion whatever, and who have rejected the 
treaty not merely because it was in their be 
lief a bad one, but because they would not 
have even a good one. 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE 
PRESENT CAMPAIGN. 


Ir has long been a commonplace with polit 
ical observers that the preservation of a 
government founded upon universal suffrage 
upon the education of — the 
No one can dispute the truth of 
this proposition, but if we consider what is 


depends 
voters. 


meant by the term education, we shall find 
much difference of opinion. It is rather 
hastily assumed that education is the same 
school, and it is 


thing as going to 


inferred that special political instruction 
should be given to the children attending our 
To this end there have of 
late years been prepared a number of manuals 
of diluted constitutional law and_ primers 


common schools, 


of elementary social science, by the aid of 
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ings banks in the ‘ Eneyclopwedia Britanni 
ca,’ vol, 21 page a2 Not exactly like the 
article. No; the differences in Mr. Blaine’s 
version are very significant. Here is the re 

i ascer 


turn ‘‘ showing (as nearly as could be 


tained) the number of depositors belonging 


to various occupations, and the amount of 


their deposits,” at a period some years back, 








r . R ° . . ° 
as it actually appears In this ‘‘authoritative 
British publication 
= “4 
“4 ope t = 
7 ~ 
Tradeimen and their assist 
ants, small farmers, clerks 
mechantos and artisans not 
deseribed as journeymen 
and their wives...... wi, 40 CR Lido £2 
Domestic servants, charwe 
men nurses, and laun 
dresses ? 11 GOT BRS 
Minors having accounts in 
their own names nelud 
ing apprentices IS? 00 20,1 1 
Labore farm vant 
journevn i, mechani 
and their wive 1520 1 St + 
Fema described onl 
married women, widows 
or spinster 138,858 £,0037 108 41) 
Dressmakers, milliners, sho; 
woren ind female art 
ims 1,850 Nt 
Trust accounts (principalls 
for ming cludit ill 
ie boeou i i} I 
lie tilo boatinen, 
fishermen, policorne let 
ter-carriers, revenue off 
er, pensioners, railway 
then, and their wives Bi 59 7290), 248 H 
engaged in educa 
male and female LO, 407 oi yee 1 
cH lemen, person f inde 
pendent means prove 
bot men ind their 
wives "1 9.528 s 
Mi lanes ind) per 8 
witt 1 ‘ \ ke rit 
tion ( at) 1 t 1 
Petal L,ISS.14 4S 4 
Here is the version of it given by the 


vuileless Shepherd of the People at Bangor 


* The whole of this sum was by no means to 
*he credit of the wage 
Under the English law, various other classes 
are permitted to make deposits both in the sav- 
banks. From an authorita- 
may learn that 
means, professional 

these in- 


workers of the kingdom. 


ings and postal 
tive British publication you 
persons of independent 


men and their wives, may deposit in 
! 


stitutions : so also may policemen, letter-car 
riers, revenue officers, pensioners, and their 
Wives; soalsa may minors having accounts in 
their own names; so also may ‘females de 
seribed only as married women, widows, or 
spinsters’; so also may ‘trust accounts’ be 
deposited, including all joint accounts, prin 


cipally for minors; so also may persons engaged 
in education, male and female, which includes 
professors in universities and and 
principals and teachers in all other schools,” 


colleges, 


observe the se rit s of 


Now 


tions. 


misrepresenta 
‘Persons of independent means, pro 


fessional men and their wives, may deposit 


in these institutions’ the imiplic ition of the 
statement being that this class of depositors 
is an important one, In point of fact 
it will be seen, it is less than 2 per 
cent. ‘So also,” Mr. Blaine continues, ** may 
policemen, — letter-carriers, revenue — offi 
cers, pensioners, and their wives, Prue 


but note the omissions which he makes in 


reciting this class ‘soldi ra. siilors, boat 
men, fishermen it the beginning, and later 
see how carefully the term ‘* railway-men 
is excluded With these omitted employ 


| studied the table 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Nation. 


to less than 2 
railway-men,”’ to say 
wage-carners’? How do 


‘ So ulso 


ors, and, pray ,are not 
nothing of the others, 
they live, if not by earning Waves? 
in their own 


may minors having accounts 


names.” True, and why are not the sav 
ings of the youth of eighteen, nineteen, or 
twenty as well worth considering as those 


man of 


of 


two, or twenty three ? 


he young twenty-one, twenty- 
‘So also may ‘fe 
males described only as married women, 
True, 
not married women, widows, and spinsters 


widows, or spinsters.” ’ and do 


ever work for wages in Great Britain, as so 
many of them doin this prosperous country 
say in the mills of Lewiston, Maine? ‘‘ So 


also may ‘trust accounts’ be deposited, 


including all joint accounts, principally for 
True, but how 
A little over 1 per cent. ‘* So 


education, 


minors,” much does this 
amount to ” 
also may persons engaged in 
male and female, which includes professors 
colleges, and principals 
other True, 


class introduced with 


in universities and 
and teachers in all 


but how large 


schools.’ 
is this 
such a flourish? Exactly 
1,188,147. 

Mr. Blaine goes on to speculate as to what 
proportion the deposits of wage-workers bear 
to the whole. It is not officially reported, he 


says, but he saw a man in England who 


put it as low as 10 per cent., and others 
who put it at about 25 per cent. If he had 
iven above, he would have 


| seen that all his alleged informants were de- 


| ceiving him. 


| dresses,’ 


‘domestic 
and Jaun- 
harder for 


Why, the class of 


servants, charwomen, nurses, 


alone—and who work 


wages than they ’—number 
eent. of the 

Moreover, the very article in this ‘‘ autho 
British Mr. 


Blaine consults, and accepts as farasit serves 


whole 


ritative publication ” which 
his purpose, explains in the same column 
that 


the DULL Pox of reeelring 


tshirt f 


savings barks are dnstitutions for 
I small sums of 


money and investing them for the benefit of 
the depositors at compound — interest” 
that ‘‘the offer of a 
necessity accompanied by provisions to guard 
others than the 
that 


‘this was done by limiting the amount that 


bonus on thrift was of 


against its being used by 


classes it Was intended to encourage ” 
each depositor should be permitted to pay 
in” to £30 a year, and a total, including in- 
terest, of €200: and that ‘* wot 2 per cent. of 


thé dep sits, either v) ymmber or amount, are 
} } } 2 4 } y . 
the ee INNOS rhom at EU OE SUPPOSED if Was 
° , -. be 
the intention of the Legislature to exclude. 


In Massachusetts, on the other hand, Mr. 


Blaine has found an estimate that ‘675 per 


cent. of the whole amount belongs to the 
wage-workers of the State.” If he will 
turn to the report of the Savings Bank 
Commissioners for last year, he will tind 
that the deposits then aggregated 302, 
948,624, 9,298 of this 


and that $131,7% 
amount, or nearly one-half, was in accounts 


which is above the maxi 


CXCCE ding $1,000 


mum that an account is allowed to reach in 


Great Britain 


Thisis the way the Greatest Living States 
man starts the Republican campaien, One 
1a} pneech for boas WiD bank bhiuder 


elmost 25 per | 


20,961 out of | 


| duets. 
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per cent. of all deposit | sanction wean be devoted to his blunder about 


the condition of business. How many it will 


take to explain away the Trusts blunder, no 


body can guess. 


GEN. HARRISON ON COMPETITION, 


IN his tariff address on August 15 at Indian- 
apolis Gen. Harrison said: 


‘*There are some who profess to be eager to 
exclude paupers and Chinese laborers, and at 
the same time advocate a policy that brings 
the American workman into competition with 
the products of cheap foreign labor, The 
disastrous effects upon cur workingmen and 
workingwomen of competition with cheap, un 
derpaid labor are not obviated by keeping the 
cheap laborer over the sea, if the product. of 
his cheap labor is allowed free competition in 
our market.” 

Harrison at 


This statement exhibits Gen. 


his best. It is the sincere commonplace of a 
fair intelleet equally out of touch with scien- 
titic thought 
sincerity entitles it to a reply. 


and popular instincts Its 
In the first place, it may be well to remind 
Gen. Harrison that the competition of those 
who wish to sell what we wish to buy has 
never been regarded with dread, even by 
constituents, the direc 
The most 
foes of 
Sharply the 
Harrison 
They have always 


leading 
Trusts. 


his own 
tors of the 
eds and 


pronoune 


ageressive compctition 


have always) made dlistine 


tion which Gen. professes him 


self unable to 
been as active in bringing into our country 


discern. 


the competition of foreign laborers as they 
have been in shutting out the competition of 
foreign labor products, As buyers of labor 


they have wished to buy cheap, and have 


imposed no restriction upon the importation 
of foreign labor; as the sellers of the pro- 
ducts of labor they have wished to sell dear, 


1 


and have imposed every possible restriction 


upon the importation of forciga labor pro- 
The 


classes are 


instincts of the laboring 


finally asserting themselves 
in an emphatic protest against the injus- 
These classes are 


tice of this system. now 


thoroughly alive to the fact that the one com 
modity which they have to sell, namely, la- 
bor, is admitted free, while the commodities 
which they wish to buy are burdened with 
an extortionate taxation. If, as some of their 
leaders are beginning to advocate, they 
should turn the present system bottom side 
up, and admit free the commodities which 
they wish to buy, while absolutely shutting 
out the one commodity which they have to 
sell, they would be merely enforcing in their 
own interests a distinction which has always 
been recognized and acted upon by their em 
ployvers. 

Yet 
distinction, 
feel; the 
see. Only recently did he 


that there is no 
The popular instinct he fails to 
fails to 
that there 
was any possible evil in the importation of 
foreign Having 
this, he tries to use the admission to buttress 


Gen. Harrison 


SUVS 
scientific argument he 
learn 


laborers, finally acimitted 
up his traditional belief that there was every 
possible evil in the importation of foreign 
goods. The suggeste d parallel is interesting, 


The argument against unrestricted immigra- 


tion has been admirably stated by Prof. Ro M, 
Smith ip the last number of the P»?/tieal 
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Yet 

suits these employers to hire a fresh lot of 
Old World Instead of 

h barefaced li 


these 


( 


their wages are reduced every time it 


hands from the wiv 


ing heed to suc , the workmen 


ces 


ought to twist newspapers into a gag 


for the mouth of eve ry pl tectionist orator or 
colporteur who shows himself inside their 
shops 

Nobody blames Mr. Ammide wh and Mr 


Carnevie even the Trusts and Combines 





for « mploy ing the ely upest labor the y can 
find. Manufacturing cannot be conduct 
ed on eleemosynary principles AU ce! 

amount of philanthropy may be mixed with 


it on condition that the philanthropy is 
strictly subordinate to the business. No 
reasonable complaint can be made — if 
the philanthropy is left out altogether 
It is one of the necessities of the manufactur 
er that he should employ the cheapest labor 
that can be had, lest he be undersold by 
others and driven out of business, All that 


we can ask is, that in leaving out philanthropy 


he shall leave out hypocrisy also, and not 
pretend that he is solicitous to secure high 
he 


very Opposite. 


when is, and me 


the 


wages to his workmen 


cessarily must be, seeking 


ENGLISH RAILWAY LEGISLATION, 


For the past three sessions a contest con 


cerning railroad regulation 


t which 


onin Parliament not unlike that we 
ourselves have recently seen in Congress. To 
understand what has been done we must 


look back over the general history of Eng 


lish railroad legislation, and see how the con 
ditions in that country have differed) from 
our own, 

England has never had the liberty of rail 
road construction which has been allowed 
in this country. Each road required a sp 
cial charter, given only after strict investi 
gation. Such charters originally contained 
long sets of provisions with regard te rate 
and fares, modelled onthe old canal tolls, 
but much more complicated. At first the | 


ndently in 


whole matter was treated indepe 


In 1845, by the Clauses Con 


each charter. 
solidation Act, a general form was estab- | 
lished, which was only Itered where the 
special necessities of any partie Pr Cast le 
manded it 
All the English railroads were thus limited 
to maximum rates of fare and freight; but 
the majority of these maxima proved of no | 
effect, because the railroads were able to do 
their work at so much lower rate han 
had been ticipated rh could thus 
carry their) charge most  indetinitel 
Within the legal maxin ind roduc | 
the evils o ur itrolled discrimination 
After) ome or tw pren ifure ellorts by 
Parliame to establish a Railway Cor 
miissi the courts were directed to deal 
with this mat by an important actin [S54 
which forbad preferences, This soot 
put a stop to the worst forms of personal di 
crimination : but it left loeal differences un 
touched, These differ Ss were specially 
hard to deal with in E1 1, because of the 
number of stations whose road tra Wiis 
directly subject to wa ( tition. Sueh 
is the extent of Englis! if navign- | 


has been going | 


Nation. 


The 


| ble rivers and canals, that, ac cording to the 
estimate of a recent Parliamentary com 
mittee, two-fifths of the stations in the king- 

dom are affected in this way. 
So creat were these difficulties that nothing 


positive till 1873. The 
tion of Railways Act” of that year provided 
for the establishment of a Railway Commis 


mit 


* Regula- 


was done 


sion of three me vers, Who should possess the 


Sper ial qualifications which would enable 


them to take cognizance of cases which 
the courts had been unwilling to consider. 
The experiment was far from being 
as successful as had been hoped. The 


Commission had at onee too much authority 


It was ¢ mpowered t 


and too little o decide 
viven suf- 
The 
railroads resisted its authority, the courts 
sided the 


during its whole existence it has accomplish 


a great many things, but was not 
ficient power to enforce its decisions. 
sometimes with railroads, and 
ed little in the way of settlement of disputed 
questions, . 

The 


r 


»has beena growing demand for ad- 
ul legis: 
the public control over 
the f local 
moderate bill was brought 
of the 





} ’ 
IOT 


ition Which should strengthen 
railroads, especially 
discrimination. <A 
forward in 1886; 
character, but 
by 


in matter o 


anotier same general 


' } 
pretty oby iced 


Act, 


Government 


our 
introduce: 
This 


influer own 


iou ‘ly 


Inter-State Commerce was 


by the present in 1887. 


has been gradually amended in the direction 
of greater stringency on some points and 

reater vagwueness on others. On the whole, 
the English law seems much stricter than 
ours, but it is impossible to speak with con 
fidence on this point, because many impor 


tant sections are so worded as to be uncertain 
in their effects, 

Of this character is that part of the act 
corresponding to our ‘ long-and-short-haul 


It 
than 


for a 
for the 
same service. It is so loosely drawn that 
le think that it 
a system which could not be 


It 


forbids charging more 


as 
Cimuse 


rter for a longer distance 


sho 
some peop demands equal 
mileage rates 


enforced without disaster does not con- 


tain the limiting clause that the shorter shall 
be included within the longer distance—an 
omission which will make it much more diffi 


cult to ay 
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most Spe 


, 
i 


The cific provision under this head 
rohibits preferential rates for 


is one 


Which | 


merchandise, This clause was not 


in the original bill. 


foreign 


It was inserted through 








the influence of the agricultural interest in 
the House of Lords. The state of things 
Which gay ri to this legislation has 

en somewhat peculiar In order to 

nsupplying the London market with 
American beef, the railroads from Liverpool 
rG w have been compelled to make a 
comb 1 water and rail rate which should 
be as low as the direct water rate from New 
York to Li 


mdon, This left the railroads a 


very small margin above operating ex 
penses ; and they could not) possibly ap 
ply such rates to their whole trattic 
Phe effect of this clause probably will 
o cause more shipments of Aime 
ric products to London direct, instead 
of via Liverpool or Glasgow. There will be 
isimilar effect on the traffic from Continental 
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It remains to be scen whether the 


chief expense of the 


Europe. 


reaTy 
alikl 


ve will be borne 
producers or by consumers 

The Commission is continued, but its com- 
It is 


three 


position has been somewhat changed 


to consist of two ‘‘ appointed” and 


ex-ofticio members. One of the latter is a 
judge nominated by the Lord Chancel- 
lor in England, the others by — the 


corresponding authorities in Scotland and 


Each member acts 
for 


kingdom, and is assisted by the two ap 


Ireland. judicial 


as chairman cases Which arise in his 


pointed members; his authority on questions 


of law is nominally final, but is, in fact, a 


v 
\ 


good deal limited, because his colleagues have 
an equal voice in deciding just what is a 
question of law as distinct from one of fact. 

The for 
clear. So much trouble arose from contlicts 
between the Commissioners and the courts 
under the Act of that it was thought 


wise to bring the new Commission into closer 


motives this arrangement «are 


1873 


relations with the judiciary of the three king 
But the wisdom of the plan adopted 
More lost than is 
gained. The law is extremely vague; the right 


doms. 
is not so clear, may be 
tointerpret it is practically given to three dis- 
tinct judges for three different parts of the 
country. Ifthe 
not wholly in harmony, the development of 
a body of railroad-commission law, such as 
America within the 
year, will be quite impossible. 


views of these judges are 


we have seen in last 


To make matters worse, the Commission is 
not the only body which is given independ 
The 


maximum clauses 


ent power under the act. Board of 


Trade has, under the “ 


of the charters, always lad a certain nomi 


nal power over Classifications and rates; it is 
proposed to make that power a real 
one. In other words, the judicial and ad 


ministrative powers of our own Commission 
t] 
Railway Commission 
Trade. But 


ii 
carricd out only 


are separated; the former is given, wi Va 
rious additions, to thi 
ers, the latter to the 


such a separation could be 


Board of 
on condition that the powers of the Board of 
The act 
It 1 +1 


CAVES § Lale 
in determining 


Trade were accurately defined. con 
spicuously fails to do this, 
Board such a wide discretion 
What are reasonable rates that they must, 
if they be forced 
to exercise judicial functions. It was in this 
way that the judicial authority of the Inte1 
Commission 


use their powers at all, 


State Commerce took its rise, 
But if anything of the ki 
land, there will 
thority. It is this lack of unity in the means 
of enforcement 


vital defect of the 


nd happens in Eng- 


at once bea conflict of au 


which seems to us the most 


English law in its present 





form. We do not believe that it will serious 
| ly injure the railroads, as such athing would 
| , : ; é x 

| doin this country; but we fear that it will re 
: 


tard the development of a sound and practi 
cal law on railroad transportation, 


THE BETRAYER OF LA SALLE, 
SANTA FE, August 15, 1SS8. 

! 

| THE fate of the men who, in 1687, conspired 


| against Robert Cavelier de la Salle, and finally 


murdered him, has been told by Mr, Francis 


Parkman, 


as far as the murderers proper, 





) 

















Aug. 30, 1888 The Nation. It 


unaUul Aalhe Aotot, are cone af ‘) It I } ibn T i | ‘ aril ¢, 

Duhaut and Liotot . ft \ 

main accomplice, L’Archevé que ily so mu From this a! ript we that ma 

Was known (as Mr. Parkman has had t } l i mpa it! Cpedit to tl Ark : 7 


ness to inform me), viz., that | ind another “ ad so sti ) ly ur 
companion in crime, the sa r Ger t, were vill rty-t t > 
captured by Alonzo de Leon in Texas two years | killed the bv t Pawnee India 


after La Salle’s death, and probat sent t f August of t sam ‘ This, bv t ‘ 
Spain. What afterwards beca f n had st xpedition to w Mr. 
not been ascertained his * | . I} i 
Two months ago, whil ! tl it Mex in ird t 
archives of the Pueblo of Ka-P r Santa Clara sion 


New Mexico) for documents of historical it We further . that A \ 





port, in behalf of the Hemenway Southwestern | twice married, and left 
Archeological Expedition, my attention was | two illegitimat tres that aft 
drawn, among others, to the great number of | ing the military sers & beca bu 


manuscripts called in Spanish / yencias | trader, extend 31 t . 

matrimoniales They are invest at is mad and somet sbuyil re vy at t ( 

on the petition of parties apply for licens Mex H state, after sett t. 5 

to marry, and consist in the main of the apy 6,118 pesos to the : 

eation of him or her, and of the examination of | spectable for the t ts 

witnesses in regard to the standit Ef Santa Clara I fou the it lastt 

applicants, their relations to eacl ther, ¢ { f iAg equea oA I 

Among these I found at Santa Clara ne It bears date 1 i s (tirst) w ‘ t 

headed : ‘* Ynformacion de Pedro Meusniet widow of Tl ias de Ytta. murd i 

francés, 1600,” The fact that a Frencl an near reatecas t a ick _ i i 
should be found in New Mexico at such an} anative of 1 l int illew of M 

early date, and in face of the stringent laws of rt f f | “ . 

Spain against the admittance of foreigner it murderers t 

the colonies, appeared interesting. My interest | thus sketched a 

soon increased upon discovering that Meusnier | was born Ba 

had come over to America in the tleet ind came over to A vhet ‘ 
manded by ‘* Monsieur de La Sala” in 16s4 thirteen vears of Wher iy 
This is testified to by two witnesses, o1 f lious role on t 

whom signs himself Juan de Archeueque Texas, he was a boy 


while the other, rather illiterate has not pre is depra r 


signed, but states in his deposition that he is a | ble, bovis ynorance ] ‘ 
native of La Rochelle, and his name is given as | the Spaniar i i | uns . 


‘*Santiago Groslee.” Both these wi 





claim to have come over with Meusnier in tl tion, but I ha nod 
same fleet, and in the year 1684 al Bot vhich will shed light t 


Meusnier and Archeueque were in 1609 soldier ppe sa 


of the garrison of Santa | Groslee w ‘ 
dent of that town 

There was only Tt LA ve i | t 
Salle’s ill-fated expedition, and the evidence Yt t ‘ , 
seemed quite conclusive that this was t 
whose signature I[ had before me at Santa \ . 


Clara. Mr. Parkman, to whom I ! ! i \s 
cated the fact, also inclined to the tx { that 
he was the fellow who enticed La Sa nto t} sow 
fatal snare, while Groslee seemed to be Grollet | ¢ 
the sailor. I have since found the latter as | reer, worthy ts 
Grolle and Groli in two ofticial documents ‘ S His s \Li 
in my possession. As late as 1705 | isa | far as let i s 
resident of the little town of Bernalil t Pp t 
Rio Grande. Of Meusnier I have not been a t is notew 
to tind any further trace as vet st 
But the chief interest to me rested tl La Sa ir t 1 n New Mex 
son of L’Archevéque, the more so > et - rol s 
to-day in New Mexico a fami co the ind 4 
selves Archibeque, and of whom it is su 
at least, that they are of Fren lescent. Fur st 
thermore, [had met, in documents antedat + Parisia \ N i 
1720, the name and declarations of a Capt. . 
de Archiveque. It was but natural tosuspect that 


the Captain of the War Cour : 


would procure detinite infor t in regard W : 
to “his countrymen the Fret : 
Researches at the archives of t ve 


Surveyor-General’s oftice at Santa F ! t s st t A 





to light documents which impart valuat 


information. There isin the tirst pla 4 trans t ¢ tis t tt t iit 

fer to Juan de Archibeque & soldier f f os nis { t i t i i | 
certain real estate 1 Santa F nt . . ‘ it 

vol, oL v, there is ‘‘the I tory ey ‘ 
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cordance with the dictates of the Sermon on 
the Mount. I often shudder at the state of 
mind prevalent during the Forster régime. One 
of the best and most useful eitizens I know, a 
Protestant, occupying a leading mercantile po- 
sition, instant in good works, once said in my 
hearing * Don't vou know that if Forster had 
been then assassinated, we should all have 
rejoiced, as our opponents would now rejoice if 
Parnell were assassinated 7” The murders of 
ISS2, and such events as the boycotting of the 
Curtin family, were, I think, a terribleawaken 
ing \ve and experience had begun to do 
their work. In these 


were shown the inevitable results of a certain 


murders, as in a mirror, 


state of feeling in Ireland. And I believe the 
present agitation would then have been largely 
abandoned by the present leaders, had they not 
begun to see that the English people were be- 
coming convinced, and that the desired end 
could be gained by influencing English opinion. 
Mr. Parnell, so far as T can recollect, has ad- 
dressed no outdoor Irish audience since 1882, 
This Commission is a superb piece of tactics, 
so far as passing party purposes are concerned : 
but it isalamentable blunder as to the rela- 
tions between England and Ireland. Were 
half the implications and charges whieh the 
most rancorous Liberal Unionists make true, 
they would still be better ignored. The Irish 
Parliamentary party are the ambassadors of a 
people. There is nothing they have done or 
said, nothing they could do or say, that would 
not be understood and excused (because under 
stood) by the Irish nation, Some settlement 
may be postponed—surely Mr. Balfour does not 
propose to substitute his policy for a settlement 
Mr. Parnell and his party form a body of men 
matured and rendered reasonable by suffering 





ind experience, who can bind by agreement 
the Irish people as few leaders could have 
bound them in the past, and as it would be long 
in the future before another Irish party could 
be got together to bind them. The Commission 
can decide nothing. If the Parnellites come 
mut of if like driven snow, that will not alter 
the question of union (ordisunion, as Mr. Dicey 


and the 


logical exponents of the Liberal Union 
ists would put it). If the Comnussion on the 
vhole declare against them, both Liberals and 


‘ 
Nal 


ionalists will remember that it was a com- 
mission constituted and chosen for a party pur- 
pose, re varding whose details and scope of in 
juiry all important attentions suggested by the 
accused parties and their friends were vigor 
usly negatived 

Chere is much less definiteness in Trish poli 
tics at present than there has been for some 
years, To some extent, affairs are in solution 
again, and we cannot tell what may result. | 
Phe suspense is weary, at times nearly intolera- | 


ble. Still, it may be all for the best—better 


The Nation. 


pop ice to your shores has. to say the least, ¢ 


quieting effect. The Registrar-General’s re 


turn shows, as usual, a steady decline in 


population within the last year. When am: 





servant went yesterday from my house to pay 

a Visit in one of the most contented and pro 

perous agricultural portions of [reland, I ex 
, 

I 


easant 


pressed a hope that she would have ap 
( 


Mh neo 


time, and perhaps some dancing 
that was not likely. Most of the young peop! 
of the neighborhood had gone to America.” I 
can recognize in popular feeling more tendency 
to urge individual, class, and trade interests 
than there was a few years ago—less willing 
ness to merge everything in onesupreme politi 
cal struggle. This is good, in so far as it may 
remove from the path of future legislators un- 
der home rule the fearful difficulty of satisfy- 
ing a people imbued with the belief that legis 
lation is omnipotent to produce individual hap- 
piness and general prosperity. The Papal 
brief, whatever may be said to the contrary, i 
patently having a sedative effect. The ‘ nevers” 
and “ for evers” of the leaders on both sides 
are as loud as ever, but a spirit of compromise 
isin the air, 

Surely some better way of settling public 
questions than by party will yet be evolved 
\t times the political atmosphere is almost 
insufferable, and one feels the almost useless 
ness of reading news} apers on either side or 
listening to the utterances of public men (Mr. 
Morley, in many respects, excepted), They 
afford no light on a given state of things and 
given facts. Such a party such an opinion, 
seems the rule. 

Whatever truth there may be in the for 
going considerations, certain facts appear t 
me evident regarding Ireland. (1.) It is impos 
sible that the present contemptuous bureau 
eracy can be permanently maintained despite 
the general public opinion of the country. 
Even if we Irish were all unreliable, thievish 
iiars, in order to obtain any peace we must 
somehow be made to govern ourselves and suf- 


2.) Nothing 


can permanently shake the confidence of the 


fer for our own shortcomings. 


[rish people in their Parliamentary party, and 
nothing can satisfy them but some form of re 
sponsible national life. 

Since writing the foregoing, the interest of 
the situation has been intensified by the an 
nouncement that Mr. Parnell has taken action 
the Seoteh courts. The 


proceedings there and before the Commission 


against the Times it 
will be followed with breathless interest. 

I cannot but regard as a sign of the times a 
letter which Mr. Davitt has just published con 
cerning distress in the islanes of Arran and else 
where in the west. He cites the wealth and 


power of the Catholic Church in Ireland: 


‘In a portion of one archdiocese ove 
£70,000 have been collected and expended for 
building purposes within a period of ten vears 
\ memorial church is now being built to O'Con- 


? 1 





than a hasty settlement years ago. It is as 
well, perhaps, that the present system should 

be fully tested There is less talk on the sub 
t (out of the newspapers) than there used to 

| because everything has been said, every 
Who has a mind to make up has made it up, | 
1 we have become used to the severing of old | 

ps and to the avoidance of political 
5 nin mixed companies. Although no | 
hover t in Ireland was ever more intelli- | 
e mass of our people are, T | 

nk, for the time somewhat tired of fieree po 

‘al agitation far as it does not seem to con 

tt ferests and amusements 

la Nationalist railway official 

n that on his fi ne Sunday, when 

! ! pt ‘ mateh and 

rat M I vas crow 

! on ] tinued | 

+ f h 1 dy ¢ ll 


nell in an impoverished locality at a cost of 
25,000, A bazaar recently held in Dublin (fe 
what precise object the public scarcely knew 
realized over £4,000. Costly churehes and 
vents can be erected, even in the poo 
tricts of the country, with comparative ease, 
while kindred works in support of religion are 
constantly going on all over Ireland.” 











He then goes on to ask whether ‘the pre 
servation of a people in the land where they 
have imbibed their faith, is not a work worthy 
of the attention of the Church to which they be 
long,” and whether it might not be well if th 
Chureh turned its resources more towards in 
proving the material condition of the peopl 
No popular Nationalist Catholic leader woul 


have thus publicly expressed himself 
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MORE REVELATIONS OF BENJAMIN 
CONSTANT. 


THE papers of Benjamin Constant were leftin 


IS35 to the Public Library of Geneva by his 

usin, Charles Constant de Rebecque, with the 
proviso that they s id | ymmunicnted 
to the public under thirty years—that is to 
say, before 1805, The family asked the tribunal 


of Geneva for a further delay, but the tribunal 
only consented to extend the interdiction till 
S67, M. Crépet was therefore able to publish, 
inareview which exists no longer, the Revue 
Vationale, two articles on Benjamin, which 
were full of new documents; but he was very 


on, and there were, be 





sides, some papers of Constant’s which he did 
t see. The letters of the famous orator to 
his aunt. the Countess of Nassau, had been 


quite forgotten in a trunk, where they were 





only found in Sst, M. Dufour, the librarian 








f Geneva, bas but lately made a complete in 
ventory of the letters and papers of Benjamin 
Constant. Some of these letters have been 
published lately in Italy, where they created a 


gvreat sensation, and we have now before us, in 


important among the four hundred which are 
kept at Geneva. 

We must say something first of the ordinary 
orrespondents of Constant. His family was 
of French origin; the Constants de Rebeeque 
lived in the province of Artois, in the north of 





Franee. After the religious wars, they settled 
in Switzerland: one of them, the Baron de 
Constant. was a friend of Voitaire’s. He lived 
at Lausanne, which then possessed a brillinnt 
aristocracy, Whose members took service in 
the armies of France and Holland. Voltaire 
saw much of Samuel de Constant, who was a 
young and handsome man: and we find in the 
‘Vie intime de Voltaire aux Deéelices et a 
Ferney, published by Lucien Perey and Gaston 


Maugras, that notwithstanding her forty-seven 





vears, the niece of Voltaire, the inflammable 


Mme. Denis, fellinlove withth 





He married, however, 
had four children, one of whom left the Con 
‘ 


stant papers to the library of Geneva 








Rosalie, the el t dauchter, became one of 
the principal correspondents of Benjamin Con 
stant, who was her first cousin. Benjamin was 


the son of Juste de Constant (not of Samuel, as 


is mother died 


some biographers have sais 


seven he was 


when he was born; at the age 





ent to Holland with a sptor. He was a 


brilliant child—so much so that his family kept 
his letters, He lost at an early age his grand- 
other, and her place near him was taken by 
lis aunt, Mile. de Chandieu, who had marrieda 


Count of Nassau. but had alm st imim liste ly 





eparated fr I Mime, de Nassau be 

m Ls Ly r to young Benjamin. 
lwo persons, Rosalie de Constant, his first 
cousin, who never married, and his aunt, 
Mme, de Nassau, remained di ig his whole 

e his best friends i rs 

W will not ite ret history of Con 
stant He was very wild and entrie in his 
y t he was S lever and intelligent, as 
nis rs letters \ | i n otf 





While he was still very young, he married a 


lady-in-waiting of the Duchess of Brunswick 





from bis post of Chamber it Brunswick 
It ison t Sth of September, 1704, that Ben 
i 1 Constant was pre ted to M de 
stael, s is Ww juainted with the mem- 
bers of the Constant family, and who was 
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Here is a curious ac int of a vi | 


Constant to Mme. de Sta 





The day I mi 
I found her between the fox [M. de ‘Tra t 
kitten {Adrien de Meun}, and the 








min], having one of her elbows on the breast of uF 

one and taking another by the head ' 

third one held her by the neck and called . 

* good little cat.?. This picture s vhat d 

gusted me.” Y : 


Cousin Rosalie a 


de Staél, but did not adr.vire | 
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few are enabled to grow rich at the expense of 
the many, and is therefore greatly favored by 
that class of men who prefer living by the la- 
bor of otbers to living by their own. The man 
who plunders a city is of the sare species with 
the highway robber The one who imposes in 
direct taxes is of the same species with the 
chevalier @industrie. All belong to the genus 
of great men. All are equally destitute of 
manly or generous feeling. The plunderer of 
cities selects those which are weak and defence- 
less, and the collector of indirect taxes selects 
the commodities used by poor men who cannot 
defend themselves: and where the system most 
prevails, men are most weak and cheap and 
food most dear.” 

Will any one maintain that the man who 
wrote such words would now be in favor of re 
taining permanently our present system of 
tariff taxation ? W:.. HJ. 


SOME QUESTIONS. 
To THE Eprron oF THE NATION: 

Sin: The Indep ndent of August 16 has this 
on page 15: 

‘“*Ex-Senator Warner Miller is a sensible 
business man; and when he speaks in public, as 
he did last week at Angelica, he says a great 
many good things, as will be seen by the fol 
lowing sketch, to which we invite public atten 
tion : 

** The President argues that the farmers are 
injured by the tariff system, If if is an inju 
ry, then away with it: for agriculture is the 
foundation of our prosperity. : You get 
10) per cent. more for your farm products than 
you did in 1860, and the prices of manufactured 
products are 5) per cent. less than they were 
then. Why Democrats should have put wool 
on the free list, 1 am puzzled to understand. 
. . . How much wool goes into a suit of 
clothes? In a heavy suit not over seven 
pounds, worth 31.40. Now, therefore, your 
snit would cost you that much more; but if you 
have fifty sheep, your loss by the abolition of 
the duty on wool would be S50. Therefore, to 
save $1.40 you would lose 330. [ can’t see the 
profit of that. Moreover, everything we con- 
sume on the table, with the exception of sugar, 
is cheaper than in Europe.’ ” 

Now I want to know: (1.) Why it is that I 
hear and read so much about the straits the 
farmers are in, about the rarity of a New Eng- 
land farm free from mortgage, etc., if farmers 
give only half of 1860 prices for what they buy, 
and get double for what they sell? Farmers 
certainly ought to know how the matter stands 
with them ; and one of two things, it seems to 
me, must be true, either the ‘‘ sensible business 
man” was as wide of the mark when he talked 
on farm matters as Mr. Blaine was when he 
talked about savings-banks deposits and trusts 
in England, or else the farmers are in a re 
markably happy condition as compared with 
INtw? 

(2.) How is it that protected wool makes a 
suit of clothes with seven pounds of wool in it 
cost $1.40 more than it would with wool free / 
Mr. Miller says it would, and he is ‘‘a sensible 
business man,” and of course he knows, An 
apparent explanation is, that to the cost of the 
home-made product Mr. Miller added the whole 
amount of the duty on the imported article. 
But on page 2 of the same issue of the nde 
pendent, fourth column, Prof, Thompson of the 
University of Pennsylvania refutes (to the 
satisfaction of the Independent, I take it), the 
position that ‘nearly the whole amount of the 
duty” is added to the cost of the home-made 
product. * Itis Mr. Cleveland and Mr, Springer 
Who make that assertion,” he tells us, ‘‘and no- 
body but convinced free-traders ever make (sic) 
it.” And the editor himself, on page 20 of the 
same issue, denies the fact of this increased 
cost. Somehow, the professor and editor do 
not seem to agree with the ** sensible business 
man,” 7d. e., Uf the tariff on wool was 20 cents a 
pound. (3.) What proportion of our farmers 
are engaged in sheep raising ?—for Mr. Miller’s 
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argument about losing 330 in order to save | that this is putting the very worst face on the 


*1.40 can apply only to them, and even then it 


loses the force of its comparison unless we go 


on the supposition that a farmer with fifty 


sheep needs only one suit of clothes for his | 


family, or only seven pounds of wool in the 
clothing for himself and family. And how 
about a farmer who has no sheep, and who 
can save $1.40 on every seven pounds of 
wool used by him in clothing himself and 
family? ‘ Laughter and applause” greeted 
Mr. Miller’s telling hit. Mr. Editor, do you 
imagine that that argument really fooled many 
farmers? (4.) Where is the sense, from the 
farmer's point of view, in levying a tariff for 


‘ 


protection when “everything we consume on 
the table, with the exception of sugar, is 
cheaper than in Europe”? Why not let our 
farmers send their cheap products abroad and 
bring back what they receivein exchange, with- 
out having such a big proportion of it taken 
away from them in passing the United States 
Custom-house ¢ PERKIOMEN, 
WINTER IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 

To THE EpiITor OF THE NATION : 

Sir: My recent letter to the Nution on New- 
foundland has occasioned the writing of letters 
to me by intending excursionists, one of whom 
proposes to camp out in Newfoundland next 
October. This has alarmed me so much that I 
hope you will allow mea few additional lines 
for the benefit of any others whom [ may have 
similarly affected. 

When I said that October is no more like 
winter in Newfoundland than in central New 
York, I was unhappy in my comparison, as it 
led to the inference that October in Newfound- 
land is just like October here, which is far 
from being true. But it is true that the last 
days of October do not fairly represent the 
month in Newfoundland any better than they 
doincentral New York. In central New York 
the woods early in October are a delight to the 
eye, and the weather some people consider tie 
pleasantest of the entire year; but late in Oc- 
tober the trees are bare, and, although winter 
has not yet arrived, one is not surprised if all 
‘*the season's chill symptoms begin.” In New- 
foundland the contrast is greater. In the early 
days of October there is likely to be bracing 
weather, which nobody except a chronic inva- 
lid would call winter, while towards the end of 
the month winter may set in in grim earnest. 
Lord Baltimore complained to the King of 
England that winter in Ferryland began with 
the ‘* middlest of October.” He so wrote when 
sick and dispirited, and pleading for a grant of 
territory far south, and, under the circuim- 
stances, he naturally made the date as early as 
he conscientiously could. W. E. Cormack, 
who travelled across Newfoundland in 1822, 
says that wiuter commenced on the 17th of 
October in that year. He was at the time far 
from the western coast, towards which he was 
travelling, and was ‘* alarmed” by the cireum 
stance, as it upset his calculations. This shows 
that the 17th of October was an unusually ear- 
ly date, according to his experience, for the 
setting in of winter. There may be snow in 
Newfoundland any time after the middle of 
October, but one fall of snow in that country 
no more makes a winter than one swallow 
makes a summer. Nevertheless, anybody who 
wants to camp out for pleasure in October had 
better pitch his tent far from Newfoundland, 

Lord Baltimore estimated the length of the 
winter in Newfoundland at seven months. He 
seems to have reckoned from the first ice to 
the first appearance of vegetation. But every 
one who has lived Jong in Newfoundland knows 





matter. The snowfall is very heavy there— 
heavier by far than it is anywhere in this 
State; and it takes many daysof genial weather 
to clear away the snow before there can be any 
vegetation, The days during the last half of 
April and the first half of May, when the 
melted snow is pouring down the hillsides, are 
not called winter in Newfoundland, but spring. 
I may add that although the winters there are 
longer by some weeks than here, they are often 
less severe. Last winter was a case in point. 
JOHN C. COZENS, 


Notes. 


Tue Clarendon Press, Oxford, will bring out 
in October a series of more than eighty hither- 
to unpublished letters written by David Hume 
to William Strahan, the King’s Printer and 
member of Parliament and friend of Dr. John- 
son. They will be edited by Dr. G. Birkbeck 
Hill. The period they cover is from 1756 to 
1776. Hume was no friend to the war on the 
American colonies, as his language to Strahan 
shows unmistakably. A further interest which 
the correspondence possesses is that it treats of 
the quarrel witi Rousseau. 

Thomas Whittaker will publish directly a 
cheap American edition of the ‘ Reminiscences 
of William Rogers,’ a quaint and original cha 
racter in the English Church. 

The Rev. W. Wilberforce Newton is prepar 
ing a life of the late Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, for 
publication by Houghton, Miftlin & Co. 

Ticknor & Co.’s September publications in- 
clude ‘ Western China,’ a journey to the great 
Buddhist centre of Mount Omei, by the Rev. 
Virgil C. Hart, Fellow of the Royal Asiatic 
Society ; a cheaper edition of Tennyson’s 
‘Dream of Fair Women,’ with all the illustra 
tions of the first ; ‘A Short History of the 
Secession War,’ by Rossiter Johnsen: a new 
and enlarged edition of ‘ Recollections of a 
Drummer Boy,’ by the Rey. Harry M. Kieffer; 
and the Rainbow Calendar for ISS, compiled 
by Kate Sanborn. 

Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole is to undertake a 
translation of another novel by Valdés, his 
latest, ‘El Cuarto Poder’ (‘The Fourth Es- 
tate’). T. Y. Crowell & Co, will publish it. 

The second volume of the New York Shake- 
speare Society’s ‘ Bankside Shakespeare” 
(Brentano's), edited by Mr. Appleton Morgan, 
reproduces the 1loU4 quarto text of the ‘Taming 
of a Shrew ” and the folio text of ‘* The Tam 
ing of the Shrew” in parallel pages, with an 
introduction by Albert R. Frey. The author- 
ship and date of the play are much disputed. 
Mr. Frey is bold enough to ascribe the older 
version to Shakspere, in which he occupies a 
very lonely position among Shakspere scholars, 
and he dates the new play with more positive- 
ness than the occasion calls for as between 1607 
and 1609, He examines the sources of the In 
duction and of the story at some length, giving 
its stage history and the conjectures of several 
commentators regarding its first production; 
but the essay lacks detiniteness and compact- 
ness, and itis by no means the complete mono 


| graph on the text it should be. The relation of 


the text to Marlowe's plays, for example, is not 
mentioned, 

To the forthcoming * Othello” volume of the 
‘* Bankside Shakespeare” Prof. Thos. R. Price 
will furnish an introduction claiming the ** dis- 
covery of an exact prosodial system experi- 
mented upon by Shakspere in earlier plays 
until finally perfected in the ‘ Othello,’ ” 

The third volume of Prof. Henry Morley’s 
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S. Hardy, ** Passe-Rose.” 
the preset 


There is no poetry in 
nt number 

The September Harper 
element of travel. Mrs. Pennell begins a series 


s contains a large 


of papers upon the well-worn but always fresh 
subject of the Hebrides, which, besides its ro- 
mantic and picturesque features, well rendered 


in the illustrations, glances at the condition of | 


the peasantry there and the practical workings 
of eviction. The American cities dealt with 
by Mr. Warner are Memphis and Little Rock. 
The former has an interesting history, of which 
it cannot be said that the most has been made 
in this article, and the latter of the two has the 
advantage of novelty, Arkansas being terra 
incognita to the public as much as any portion 
of the country. Another writer describes, 
in the same way, the origin and features of 
Helena and Butte, typical mining towns, and 
succeeds very well in giving sharp impressions 
of the economical conditions in Montana, Mr. 
Lafeadio Hearn continues his perfervid pas- 
sages upon the West Indies. The article upon the 
caribou also takes us into unfamiliar ground. 
Thus, travel and fiction practically monopolize 
the number. The most important paper, how 
ever, is Prof, Morse’s description of Old Satsuma 
ware, beautifully illustrated from his remark- 
abie Japanese collection. This is a thorough 
discussion of the topic, and it need hardly be 
said that it is of the most reliable character, 
and alike interesting from the artistic point 
of view and as an illustration of the strange 
civilization to which these marvels of the pot 
ter belong. Similar in interest is the brief ac 
count of the tapestries in the new Florence 
gallery, of which also there are fine woodcuts. 
A number more exclusively devoted toinforma- 
tion and amusement, and less exacting of any 
mental exercise, is not often met with; but the 
drift in this direction is unmistakable. 

A ‘Digest of the Reported Decisions, Pre 
cedents, and General Principles enunciated by 
the Board of Railroad Commissioners of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, from 1870 to 
ISSS inclusive,’ has just been prepared by Mr. 
John H. Wigmore of the Suffolk Bar. To 
the general public, the interest of such a book 
lies not so much in its contents as in the mere 
It illustrates one of the 
ways in which law may grow up unconsciously 


fact of its existence. 
rather than be consciously made. The Massa 
chusetts Commission, as established nearly 
twenty years ago, had practically no power be 
yond the mere power to make reports. But their 
reports showed such a clear comprehension of 
the whole subject as to command wide public 
attention, What they blamed the public 
blamed, and the railroads ceased to defend: 
what they suggested the railroads tried to carry 
into execution, and generally with good results. 
Insensibly, public opinion reached such a state 
that the judgments of the Commission were 
universally accepted, and came to have the 
force of law, not from any power of enforce- 
ment which was behind them, but from their 
own inherent soundness. Recent legislation 
has given the Commission greater nominal 
power than it once had; but its actual autho- 


rity has hardly been magnified. The same pro- 
growth of law beyond the limits of 
technical authority is repeating itself on a 
in the history of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission, 


cess of 
larger seale 


It is safe to say that not more than one per 


son in a hundred of those who read Donnelly’s 
contributions to the Shakspere-Bacon contro- 
versy will take the pains to search the original 
folios and discover there for themselves the 
accuracy of the facts on which the marvellous 


cipher is constructed, Most readers will judge 
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of the whole by the character of the argument 


that connects the asserted facts with the conclu- | 


sions. Some external test as to the accuracy of 


Donnelly’s asserted facts and the validity of his | 


conclusions has therefore a current interest, 
and it may be found in his curious volume en- 
titled 
written between the earlier and later epochs of 
investigation. 


‘Ragnarok,’ which we are told was 


his Shaksperian ‘Ragnarok’ 


has had an extraordinary sale for such nonsense 


as it is. 


convinced of the truth of its thesis by the won- 


Many of its readers have been half | 
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edly is much better adapted for astronomical 
work than the old one. Mr. James B. Hobbs 
of Chicago gives $25,000 for the new observa 
tory building, which includes abundant ob 
serving quarters for the tine instruments and 
some eight or nine rooms for other purposes, 
The Chicago Astronomical Society will con 
tinue its connection with the Observatory, 
having relations similar to those maintained 
The Is 


inch telescope, which has so interesting a_his- 


with the late University of Chicago. 


tory, will be remounted in the new dome early 


derful array of facts, quoted from the writings | 
of famous authors, that lead so clearly to the | 
desired conclusion; but among these persons | 


there can have been no geologists and no stu- 
dents of mythology and legendary history. 
The book is written to prove that a comet once 
struck the earth, covering half of it with gravel 
and furnishing a basis for many myths of fiery 
disasters to the early human race. From first 
to last, the pages contain little more than 
special pleading. Facts are not investigated to 
learn what they will lead to, nor are extracts 
quoted in the spirit in which they were written: 
quotations are made merely to support a con- 
clusion already reached at the beginning. The 
quotations are something marvellous. Scien- 
tific articles and treatises, popular scientific 
compilations, text-books, and manuals are ran- 
sacked to furnish sentences which, thus taken 
apart from their context, seem to support the 
desired opinions; and the selections would read 
admirably if one could only be persuaded that 
they had been chosen with fairness, knowledge, 
and judgment. 


—A brief example of the method followed 
may be given. It is boldly stated that the 
drift, as Donnelly’s cometie gravel is commonly 
called, and which geologists regard as of glacial 
origin, consists of nothing but granite. Con- 
sisting only of granite, and not also of lime- 
stone, sandstone, and slate-rocks, which form 
so great a part of the earth’s surface, how can 
it be the rubbish scraped from said surface by 
an ice-sheet ? The granitic drift is plainly of 
The drift lies 
only on one side of the earth, its distribution 


igneous, not of glacial origin. 


being shown in a frontispiece map which 
Donnelly thinks is ‘‘ substantially accurate.” 
The drift is therefore the product of a sudden 
The only diffi- 
culty with this and other equally plain argu- 


collision with a comet's tail ! 


ments is that they are all wrong. The mistakes 
are simply silly. 
and of other aqueous rocks in the drift. The 


next year. Prof. W. R. Brooks, who has ren- 
dered most efficient service to cometary astro 
nomy at Phelps, N. Y., where he built with his 
own hands the telescope which did the most of 
his work, has met with a well-deserved reward 
in the generosity of Mr. William Smith of Ge- 
neva, who has founded and built the Smith Ob- 
servatory at that place. 
upon the directorship with several fine instru- 


Prof. Brooks enters 


ments; among them a 10-inch object-glass made 
by Clacey of Boston, and fitted with accessory 
apparatus for celestial photography. 

— The two numbers of Les Lettres ef les Arts 


for July and August (Paris: Boussod, Valadon 


| & Cie.: New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons) con- 


tain a charming story, ‘* Norine,” by M. Ferdi- 
nand Fabre, in which the recollections of his 
early years spent among the remote hamlets of 
the Cévennes, and the longings for the pays 
natal of the middle-aged librarian of the Buib- 
lioth¢que Mazarine, are mingled in the most 
happy manner. The unreal realism of the 
designs with which M. Boutet de Monvel has 
accompanied the stery is not inharmonious 
with the abundant riches of M. Ferdinand 
Fabre’s own pictures, always most vivid in 
what the other artist purposely effaces in his 

the representations of nature which serve as a 
setting for the characters. The ‘* Souvenirs 


| d'un soldat,” of Vsevolod Garshin, is also given 


There is plenty of limestone | 


map showing the distribution of the drift is | 


ludicrously incorrect. The argument is farci- 
eal. Yet throughout it there is an air of 
earnestness, conviction, and even of solemnity 
The reader is asked to 
follow the argument closely, *t that he may see 
whether any part of the theory is inconsistent 
with the well-established principles of natural 
philosophy.” 


that is very impressive. 


There is much of the short-para- 
graphed candor that is intended to be con- 
vincing, thus: 

‘“ Would a comet meet all these prerequi- 
sites 7” 

*T think it would.” 

‘Let us proceed in regular order.” 
And the ‘‘ regular order 
kind that always rewards virtue and punishes 


“is of that ‘f put-up” 


vice in our moral melodramas, 


—The Dearborn Observatory of Chicago is 
now removing to Evanston, Illinois, to become 
connected with the Northwestern University 
at that place. The new site is sixteen miles 
north and three west of the old, and within 
three hundred feet of the lake shore, and, ac- 
cording to Prof. Hough, the Director, undoubt- 


} 
| 
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in two parts in the numbers before us, This is 
a striking account of the early experiences, up 
to the first battle in which he took part, of a 
young volunteeer in the Russian Army in 1877, 
A certain superficial resemblance to the man- 
ner of Tolstoi, common to all Russians who 
write about war, takes something, at tirst, 
from the impression of originality these ‘ Sou- 
venirs Wun soldat” would otherwise make. 
They seize and held the attention and interest 
to the end, however, by the vigor and individu- 
ality with 
soldiers and officers, are presented in their 


which the various characters, 
ordinary military life during an advance 
towards the enemy. A second of M. Henri 
Bouchot’s interesting articles, ** L’ Histoire par 
les éventails populaires,” is given in the July 


number. This extends from 17s) to 1804, and, 
like the preceding one, is very fully illustrated. 
The first part of M. Adolphe Jullien’s ** L,Opéra 
sous ancien régime ” includes ** le grand régne 
et Ja régence,” and gives occasion for the 
really charming frontispiece of the August 
number-—‘' Mademoiselle Prevost dansant au 
théatre de VOpeéra,” after the painting by 
Raoux in the Mus'e of Tours. In the same 
number M. Frédéric Masson's ** Un mot sur les 
primitifs ” 
course of publication by the Vicomte Dela- 
borde: ‘Les Maitres florentins du xve, siécle.’ 


is suggested by the work now in 


THE FOUNDER OF OHI). 

Life, Journals, and Correspo idence of Rev. 
Manasseh Cutler, LL.D. By his grandchil- 
dren, William Parker Cutler and Julia Per- 
kins Cutler. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & 
Co, 1888, Svo, 2 vols., pp. 02+ and 445, 

EvERY one knows that this is centennial year 

in the Ohio Valley, The settlement planted a 
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worth 10 to 12 per cent. The first payment of 


£500,000 was made in October, 1787, but as se 


curities advanced in’ price, the subscribers 


failed to pay in, and 145 shares were forfeited, 


164 shares were paid in full, and 83 in part. In 


172 the company went into Jiquidation, and, 
after the division of lands, $152.48 per share 
Was paid inimoney. The soldier, therefore, re 
ceived for lis payment of $17 in money and his 


1O00-acre land-warrant, 1.275 acres of land and 
S150 in money, which sum at the time would 
It is characteristic 


buy him $5,250 acres more 


enterprise, founded and carried out by 


a New England minister, that it was equally 


its moral and material aspects. 


EMPEROR WIHILLLAM 
WELL. 


AND HIS 


BOS 
tos dem Leben 
Von L. Schneider. Berlin: Otto Janke: 


York: B. Westermann & Co, 


vo, pp. 541, 286, 201 


Natser Wilhkelms 1849-1873 
New 
IX88, 3 vols., 
Louis SCHNEIDER began life as an actor. He 
was born in 1805 of a theatrical family, his 
father being a musical director and composer; 
his mother, brother, and sister Opera singers 
His first 


the age of nine, and at the ag 


appearance on the stage was made at 
of fifteen he was 
a regular member of the profession and had his 
name printed on a play-bill. His connection 
Is4s8, when he became 
William IV. In the 
intervening years he had made his mark asa 
letters, Although a 


periodicals, 


with the stave ceased in 


reader to King Frederick 


journalist and man of 
civilian, he edited two military 
contributing at the same time to several of the 
leading 


Prussian newspapers, 


and publishing 
sketches, novels, poems, plays, and historical 
and biographical works, His versatility, his 
rampant loyalty to the royal family, and his 
total freelom from diffidence, procured hima 
position at the Prussian court which was anoma 
lous if not unprecedented, and in which he 
maintained himself with great skill for twenty 


years. For a long time he was 


mly person not of noble birth who was per 


niitted to sitat meals with the royalties, and 


he was on confidential if not on intimate terms 





with three successive Prussian kings and two 





Russian emperors, Besides his official position 


is reader, he performed, unpaid, the functions 





of librarian to King William I., who used him 
asa convenient medium for indirectly conveying 
his views on public affairs to the public through 
the semi-official press, which was always ready 


Schneider's articles, proceeding, as 


they were presumed to do, from the highest 
authority He accompanied his sovereign in 


th amipaizns of Iso6 and ISTO, during which 


he had daily interviews with the King, to 
whom he submitted proofs of the letters which 
ewspapers, and which 


were thus corrected and edited by the Com- 





It was also his self imposed 


‘opinions 


comments of the press in all parts of the 
world All of these matters and other episodes 
in his varied career are most entertainingly set 
forth he th volumes of Schneider's pos 

thum } irs, published in IST and [SS0, 
| pres vork is more particularly de 


voted toa glorification of the late Emperor Wil 





ham, and was left in nuseript with the un 
derstand that it w tto see the light dur 
ing the lifetime of that monarch, The position 
which its ithor oecupled naturally raises 
reatexpectations, wl ire, Just as naturally, 


doomed to be in some measure disappointed, as 


npossible i mnything 


| 


| 
| 


The 


much written about. 


Nation. 


But while the book adds, 


perhaps, not much to our stock of historical 
knowledge, it contributes not a little in the way 
of details and minor touches, and will be drawn 
on liberally by every future historian who un 
dertakes to paint a lifelike portrait of William 
I. The found his Boswell ip 


Schneider, as Bismarck found his in Busch, 


Kimperor has 


with the difference, however, that Schneider is 
a writer whose natural gifts are supplemented 
by a bigh degree of culture. The mechanical 
execution of the work is praiseworthy im every 
respect, and the only sin to be laid at the door 
of the publisher isthe unfortunately very con 
mon one of neglecting to provide an index, 
for which not even the poor substitute of head 
lines is offered 

The first and prevailing im 


the reader of these 


pression which 


volumes receives is the pre 


dominant militarism of the Prussian court and 


rulers, Everything is done by and for the 


army; everything Is subservient to the army; 


army officers are the chief persons inthe realm, 
and civilians almost seem to exist only on sul 
ferance, Liberals and Radicals are objects of 
aversion and suspicion, not so much because 


they oppose the Government as because they 


would curtail the importance of the army, cut 
down the period of compulsory service, and re 
duce the army estimates. The most serious 


and stubborn contliets between the 


executive 
and the legislature have almost always hinged 
on these cardinal points. As Prince of Prussia, 


as Regent, as King, and as Emperor, William 


was the incarnation of this overshadowing 


} 


military principle. Of this well-known bent 


of his character Schneider's book atfords much 
miner corroboration, as in showing the im- 
attached by 


matter of orders, 


mense importance King and 


court to the crosses, me 


dals, unit 


rims, and other branches of what, 
froman American point of view, seems little 
more th: We are informed 
that the 


scientious in Wearing the special uniform which 


in army millinery, 


King was very particular and con 


each particular occasion demanded (vol. i, p. 


11). On a visit to Olmutz iu 1855, the Prince 


of Prussia started on his journey wearing a 


Prussian uniform; several stations before his 


destination he donned his Austrian unifo 





because the Emiper xv of Austria was to meet 


him at the station; arrived at his lodgings he 


found a number 


it officers of the Sixth Prus- 
sian Army Corps waiting to pay their respects, 
and, in order to receive them becomingly, had 
to change the Austrian tothe Prussian uniform 


Searcely had they departed when it was an- 


nounced that the emperor Was coming to paya 





visit, when the change be made back 
again; then a messenger came in breathless to 


Emperor of Russia was « 





at once, and a Russian .uwniform, with 
ns thereunto belonging, had to 
be put on in place of the Austrian. After re 
ceiving Nicholas, the Prince returned the visit 
Joseph, which, of course, had to be 
done in the Austrian uniform, which latter hi 
to be assumed again for dinner, as, during the 
interval spent at home, the Prince could not, 
with propriety, wear any but the Prussian uni 
form. Allof this was done within two hours, 


and, as the author savs, was unavoidable (vol. 


i, pp 


munistered a severe reproof in writing to Schnei 


141-2). On one ¢ ision the Prinee ad 


der because a new spaper report supposed to be 


written by the latter had stated that, at a mili 


tary review, the Prince had appeared in civilian 


++ eo } 


dress, When, asa matter of fact, he had been 


in full 


uniform (i, 54). If troops passed the 
King’s window, he showed himself, but never 
first buttoni his uniform coat and 


without ngup 


, ’ os : $2.9 1 me 
pp fling on the order pour le paecrite 1. 46 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Pages upon pages are consumed in giving ac 
counts of orders and decorations conferred by 
the King and confe 


rred upon him. Eight pages 


are gequired to ventilate the author's grievance 
at not receiving a certain order to which he 
10-49). About 


the same space is filled with exuberant tele 





considered himself entitled (i, 


grams and letters exchanged between King 
William and the Emperor Alexander in De 
cember, 1869, when Prince Albert of Prussia 
visited St. Petersburg, and the Emperor con- 


ferred the order of St. George on the King of 
Prussia, the Jatte: 


by sending the order pour le meér 


returning the compliment 
ife to his im 
cimen telegram is 


perial nephew. One brief spe 


all we have space for; 
brother Albert, and is dated 
) “Well, 


am overjoyed, but completely 


it is from William to his 
Berlin, December 
8, 6's P.M what an honor has been 
done me! 1 
revenge by offering the 
If you have two 


As having 


overcome, I take my 
Emperor the pour le nérite. 
crosses, give him one” (ii, 87-145) 
some connection with this subject, and showing 
the footing on which Schneider stood with his 
patron, it may be related that in July, IS72, as 
the Emperor William was leaving Wiesbaden, 
he inquired for certain officials who were to 
As they 
had already taken their departure, Schneider 
ribbon did not 


bring him an order of the Red Eagle. 


offered to give up his, if the 
The Emperor said: ‘I 
von Witzleben by 


look too much worn. 


want todo a favor to Col. 
conferring this order on him before I go; you 
ean take it to him with a letter, and can ex- 
fresh.” 





plain to him wl the ribbon is not 
** Could I not tell the Colonel that your Majesty 
had taken the 
That 

more.” 


vou choose to do it: but I will have nothing to 





ribbon from your own breast ‘ 
would please the old gentleman. still 


*Tcannot forbid you to tell a lie, if 


do with that’ (iil, 246-7). 
William's predilection for the army is also 
indicated by various anecdotes showing great 
knowledge and a remarkable memory concern- 
ing the personne! of the forces, Habitually he 
read the lists of the killed and wounded among 
the officers with great attention, sometimes at- 


taching to each name some comment showing 


his intimate acquaintance with their personal 
history, and then laying down the paper silent- 
ly, shaking his head (iii, 73). He grieved much 


over the losses his armies sustained. During 


the campaign of 1866 he declined an invitation 


to visit a theatre in Prague, saying: ** One who 
has seen so many of his brave soldiers dead and 
wounded cannot go to the theatre ” (i, 270). He 
was, indeed, of a kindly disposition, and it was 
a most difficult matter to obtain his signature 
to a death-warrant. When one was sent to 


him, he delayed returning it until the Minister 





of Justice, tired of waiting, would ask for it; 


then he began searching among his portfolios, 


and would say that he must have left it at Ba- 


belsberg; but if the request happened to be 
made in the palace of Babelsberg, i¢ would un- 


nleftin Berlin. When he 


assumed the government as King, he impressed 


fortunately have be 


it upon his assembled minist isasacred duty 


to call his attention to any, the 


most insignifi- 
cant, attenuating circumstance in every Case of 
capital punishment, in order that, whenever 
possible, the extreme penalty might be com 
He went patiently through the details 


could find no 


muted, 
of every such case, and if he 
ground for clemency, he put the papers on one 
event 


When 


whole 


side as if expecting that some festive 


would afford a pretext for amnesty. 


occasion did present itself, 


such an 
batches of death-sentences would come piling 
into the Ministry of Justice, all commuted to 
imprisonment for life. The author reports a 


ease which shows how the King delayed in these 
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matters. A sentence of death was pr inced | nature After the King ha is 

October 1, 1861; on January , 18 the Minis l t 

ter moved before the kK , ** that justi il ~ rfor) vspa ~ i 
lowed to take its fre irse that | y th ‘ 

official formula in whieh the mona issents 

to a sentence of death. Not until August 10) | and. posit enou t 

the King vive his assent; } lid not aflix Passages tr wed tor t 

signature until at the meeting of the Minist pt i vel Int 

not a single voice was heard in behalf of the ere be added that S 


nurderer. September { was set as the day of ! ims exuber 
the execution; but as Prin 

baptized on that day, the Minister of Justice in throws Williat sim t f at : 
formed the King at Baden that the execut torehef.  ( 

was postponed to September 16; t King 1 i his 


turned this communication with tl f ‘ stall Mar ‘ i 


marginal note, in his own handw u f t I 

there really no extenuating imstance what isnot forget that wea ‘ 

ever which would justifv a comunutat \ny { 

how f at all possibl iel anotl te t 

named, as | never wish to know the dav of a1 vorld historical ents Xt 
execution.” In consequence of all these delays | early i ited this > 
the sentence finally was commuted (i, 161-4 isual, fr bel \ . "\ 
\nother similar story in the same place cannot leNxt toed ite 

be here reproduced for lack of room to him that not even t xt “ 


William’s mildness of temper also manifested Vas justified in assu 


tself in his mildness of language and it i vith the des s Pro y \ ‘ 
treatment of those in his service Never, sa self t ilterat 

our author (i, 71),did an abusive w ior an affed us t t tru t ( ‘ 
oath pass his lips; he preserved his inimity | proud of ft lat t 

in the most trving circumstances; ne of hi | eror’s study, and su tted 


servants ever heard from his mouth an uw approva Wi ! i t . Issa 


friendly word or one that could wou m Emperor interrupted 


Several anecdotes illustrate this trait, cf wl Lsaid. Isaid,* Pr ence I ’ 
a single short one must here suffice One it so writt n pel r S 


night, at half past cleven o'clock, when he was n making mv draft I dou t whether 


returning fr 





were to have met him at the = station id tv's course { t iwht N 1 
through a misunderstanding been sent t \ t i 
where he situation was embarras rf l St was t wsWel t t | 


the party. The King alone manifested 1 re tl Ivy 


patience, but simply said. ** Wel t us wal : 3 Ww 1 ha 
fortunately, the weather is good Hle was s id 
convinced that no one in his sery would villed it. and < is f te inst 


willingly cause him inconvenience that | Write ct s I dictat i.” 3 


attributed the occurrence to accident, and said witl Ss] nome st 


nothing more about it. On one occasion, wl nsiste 





library at Babelsberg, he heard voices sig gt t i 

adjoining rooms, and said, ‘* Come into thi satisfy his scruples 

ridor; tl how stra : ft : 
here,’ nversa a t ; 





until the visitors had finished their inspection | sever istrations. W nS 


of the library He was equally placid i: e} for rinission to go to St. I y 
ing the even tenor of his wavs amid t 1 \ t ss Russ 
couragements of his tw reat i iigns | vas ( t r.£ i i ‘ ‘ 


those who now look back on the wars of Is . \ : 

and 18,0 they appear an uninterrupted series irred during t t = 
brilliant successes, and they even appeared sé ul got into t newspapers ~ 

to many who witnessed them or took art it kad and tt 

them. The King, however, was always . Was said t , I i f t tt 
posed to take a sober view, and in ne r wa ind pres sa s 


had great faith in a speedy terminat t to W \ 


conflict. After the battle of Sedan, w 
Germany was discounting the futur . ( <S 
foresaw that th Impaizn micht last t y tt \ i s 


the winter, and that the resou f s that . s . x 


french we I near ex s sihl¢ 
never d he said, t ind s i i M 
WO 1. 2 tt i 7 S < 


was not unduly depressed ” r exci = 





surrender, he was tra 





affairs of his kingdom as ea is ji t 7) s t t ‘ 1its 
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~ 
Henaturally begins with statistics of compari 
on between the Land the new, in order to 
ain perspective, but when he has satistied the 
reader of th t ea the British EF: 
pire and all tl taining te it, in tl 
t whicl I \ Vo One ita jubi 
l ! i ly t vork. He really 
gives us his point of view in a word by saying 


that in IS37 England was still in the eighteenth 
century The nineteenth began with ma 
chinery, the Reform Bill, and seience, with 


steam communication, the expansion of the 


colonies, and the opéning of the universities, 
diffusion of political power through 
e, the philanthropic “ interference ” of 





religious revival; but fifty yvears ago 
was before all this. Manners and morals then 


were perceptibly different to that degree which 


trates one epoch from another, and the con 


sep 
trolling element in society was stuill the eigh 
teenth century. For xample, Mr. Besant 


says that, at the time of the accession of Vie 
toria, * there was no loyalty at all either to tl 
Queen or to the institution of a limited mo 
narehy or to the constitution or to the Church,’ 
He is speaking, of Course, of the people. ‘There 
had been no loyalty sinee the Stuarts; for 
sovereign who sat upon the throne of Enetland 
could boast that he had the love of his people 
Not one wished to have the love of the people. 
He represented a principle: he governed with 
the assistance of a few families and bv the 
votes of a small class \s King he was a 
stranger. When he drove through the streets, 
the people hurrahed: but they did not know 
him and tney cared nothing for him 

Mr. Besant paysimuch attention to the peo 
ple: he thinks they were never worse off than 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, never 
more degraded, and in 1837 this brutal stave of 
their condition still continued. He wonders 


how England got on without a mob revolution 


and seems to ascribe the apathy of the masses 
to their being cowed by ‘Father Stick ’—in 


other wore 


lience ineuleated 1 fl ne, in a time when 
¢ r\ ly \ vhiy ] women at Bi | vell 
criminals at t irt-tail, *prentices, soldiers 
sailor ind | s The pumber and the 
Viruler of abu were, toa man of the au 
thor’s eve tounding TI condition of the 
prisons accuses the civilization of the tin ind 
that of the fa 1 indi mi brings a. still 


heavier indictment against its Cbristianity 


Yet Mr. Besant acknowledzes that those who 











were responsible for these things or reaped 
their profiis, and who looked on unmoved, were 
Very l well-int tie! cl »! . fond ol 
their own interests, but with no worse hardness 
of he Che progress made in bettering tl 
midition of the laboring classes in the t fift, 
years constantly proy pean of thanks 
{T1\ [ronmil 
It is ti tated in a very well 
known work that tl ‘ I me poorer 
t h the ri 1 ti ly i me riel 
The s 1 worki i Is ettel | uid now 
than then, his work nol hours 
i ter Heis b ( ilwavs a 
ie thes ai l 1 aUress 
better taugl \ dy he 
} ivs: be ha | } ertor 
{ ‘ raboinne » holds 
‘ e | miu tpers to 
s better i el t is 

\ 

\ 0 ! ! pa ige one can urn 
fron th \ tl with better 
spit { | i! id atheism 

' } +} hild 

i it uty. 


The Nation. 


three capital offences, these chapters are chill 


The people were but a part of society and 
Almack’s was at the other extreme, with Crock 


ford’s for diversion, and the land of clubs and 
cards, This lives for us in Thackeray. Then 
there were Lady Blessington’s and Holland 
House, in literature. The list is too long to be 
enumerated, for Mr. Besant covers a broad 
field. One ortwo ofthe more striking of his 
observations may be cited. The theatres en- 
tertained about twenty thousand nightly, and 
now he reckons that, notwithstanding their in- 
crease and the growth of London, they do not 
have more spectators. The reason is, that city 
men live in the suburbs now, too far away to 
come in for the play, and it is left for the 
visitors largely to support the drama. If the 
theatre had grown as the city has, there should 
be six times as large an audience. On the 
other hand, the clubs, which then had twenty 
thousand members, are now calculated to in 


elude one hundred and twenty thousand, This 


broken down old) professional barricrs of in 


~ 


tercourse and caused a more free 
It also indicates the decline of the tavern, 
ly 


Which was the old club-room, and was still in 


vigor fifty years ago. Mr. Besant seems to 
lament this change. Another loss which he re 
grets is the decline of the Ring, and he hails 
the prospect of its revival with enthusiasm: 

The decay of boxing during the last twen 
ty-five years has been certainly followed by a 
great decay of the national pluck and pug 
nacity, and therefore naturally by a decay of 
national enterprise. We may fairly congratu 
late ourselves, therefore, that the noble art of 
self-defence is reviving and promises to become 
as great and favorite a sport as before. Let 
all our boys be taught to fight. Only the other 
day | read that there are no fights at Eton any 
more because the boys ‘ funk each other.’ Eton 
boys funk each other ! but we need not believe 
it. Let there be no nonsense listened to about 
brutality. The world belongs to the man who 
an fight.” 











Few on this soil will share Mr. Besant’s re 
grets or hopes on this subject. Another fact 
he remarks upon is that the ‘noise of mighty 
London” is no longer heard. There is still a 
rumble, but not the old roar, ‘* Your London, 
Eighty-seven, wil) not know how to roar”; 
first, because the streets of fifty years ago were 
‘not macadamized or asphalted or paved with 
wood: next, the traffic of wagons, carts, and 


Wheelbarrows and hand-e: 


‘ts is vastly greater 





than you had ever previously imagined; then 
there is a great deal more of porter work done 
in the street, and the men are perpetually jos 
tling, quarrelling, and fighting’; to which ele 
ments of discord the man of Thirty-seven goes 
mn to add the coaches before the time of rail 
wav traffic, the great freight wagons, the 
Iges, the donkey with coals, and the 
whole Babel of street cries, now silent. But 
the characteristic of the *‘ roar of London” is 

its loudness, but its continuousness 

he subjects which Mr. Besant has drawn 


Into his volume are as Various as the aspects of 





lift itl itest Chri in citv—though the 
adjective seems strangely ut of place The 
rreat topic ¢ hie of women, which 
was 1 tly des the titl of Mr 
Mill's treatise as bjection,” is lightly touched 

mon : that practical jokes somewhat fuilv, 


and wonder (in which we share) isexpressed that 
people did not tall upon the wits, and especially 
Jerrold, with immediate personal violence. 


Phat there is a brutality in supericr wit as well 





is IN su] rimuscle, th 1 lotes of the time 
’ I; Yn hers DY 
i hl ina t 

and graciousn I demeanor, the ways of 
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“the old school.” Mr. Besant protests, how 
ever, against the notion that we have lost in 
leisure He declares he cannot find that 
vaunted ‘leisure ” either in the fiction or the 
fact of the eighteenth century, which was one 
of downright hard labor commonly speaking 
much harder than to-day’s. It was just at this 
period, too, that the ‘great drop” in poetry 
occurred, following the popularity of Byron, 
The British public suddenly, and without warn- 
ing, stopped buying verse, and it has never be- 
gun again, poetry continuing to be the most slug- 
gish article in the literary market to this day, 
The one thing that has suffered no change is 
the Court. Now, as then, the Court is in the 
hands of a few families and entirely discon- 
nected with the life of the nation, which goes 
on as if the Court ‘* did not exist.” Mr. Besant 
put it in italics, but plain print will be em- 
phatic enough: ‘* The whole of these men who 
in this generation maintain the greatness of 
our country in the ways where alone greatness 
is desirable or memorable, except in arms—the 
only men of this generation whose memories 
willliveand adorn the Victorian era— are stran- 
vers to the Court.” 

It will be seen that his volume takes a wide 
range, that it is not the year 1837 he tells of, 
but rather the social conditions of an age, with 
much comparison of old and new. There is 
next to nothing of individuals in his pages: but 
the lack is made up for by the ** profuse illus 
trations,” which include the faces of the distin- 
guished persons then alive. Among the rest 
we observe a curious one of Emerson at the 
period, and another of Tennyson, both small. 
But both in cuts and text the volume is equally 
happy. 


Gourerneur Morris. By Theodore Roosevelt. 
[American Statesmen Series. } Boston 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 158s 

Or the three clearly marked classes composing 

the population of New York at the date of the 

Revolution —the great landholders, the rich 

traders, and the farming and artisan multitude 
the first was unquestionably that ene which 

risked the most in taking up arms. If the 
rebellion failed, the fate of its members was 
sure ruin, and probable hanging. If the Re- 
volution triumphed, en untried government 
by the many boded danger to their station and 
estates, All honor to those whose convictions 
ranged them on the right side, against their 
doubts whether it was the safe one How 
creat the wavering and the conflict were can 
only be noted in an epitome like this bio- 
graphy. Curiosity as to details may be amply 
zratified by the venomously prejudiced but in 
structive mouograph of Dawson on ‘ West- 
chester County in the Revolution.’ 

The family of Gouverneur Morris was of the 
manorial class in that county. As a younger 
son, of slender means, he chose this city for 
his field, and the law for his profession, His 
preceptor was William Smith, afterwards 
Chief Justice of the province, an enigmatical 
cheracter, described by Torv historians as one 
of that young triumvirate of Yale graduates, 
resolved on pulling down Church and State, 





,in the year of Morris’s birth, formed a 
club with that object. The pupil's liberal bent 
was not likely to be warped under such culture. 
His profession, bringing him inte association 
with Hamilton and Jay, he soon exchanged for 
political action, which thenceforward united 
them as the three leaders among the statesinen 
f New York. 

Nhat Morris did not run an equal race in 
stutestuanship with the other two, and does not 
stand quite their peer in history, was not due 
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to want of power , f - : 
He was fertile in thought. a terse \ > 
esque speaker, and al st pl t 
-ight. But * he inherited a certain whim i ~ 
streak, that ran through his characte W 5 s ’ 
eccentricity heightened the charm ot t irs ol t 
personality, it sometimes deflected his ain t yin lis t M 
and perverted his conduct into inconsiste es and w t va t 
. 
that bear no explanation except such as this | first stage of leve ent. Int ! 
ngenital defect supplies \s an early : ! . 
stance, While yet under age, he eifectively a M er unt ille t 
tacked a bill pending in the New York Asse the French Governm 
biy to provide an Issue of paper money, press had just bee vith 
ng all those arguments unhappily too familiar | He rema i t 
to us by iteration. A few Years later, droy gaged ited } 
ping ols theories, he reported, w nem be turned t \ a, afte 
of the Provincial C« rress, in fa ! 7s li at il s A ‘ . 
f be made a national measu I t t! } ! 
r inconsistency is that his doctr t prog : { 
tin the first se and I vet ‘ ‘ 
essary in the last 
\ few vears later, at the aye of tw i 
proved his mastery of tl ibject es | f 
f essavs on finance and taxat i t 
ed to | Selection as a stant vi 
s off | | in ! t ( 
' In this off eae 
yy esta the Bat N 
i £ ¢ t if pa i” t 
t i eit } 
ime ft i l 
te 1 
The next ste} \} rics 
s mission from Pen vania 
the ( ent n t foru N ( 
¢ No one br vht t ; . . 
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an ornamented dust-pan or milking stool, o1 
the family photographs on the 
the 


of books to give a room an air of being lived in. 


walls: and she 


is aware of power of growing plants and 


Yet she sensibly says, in speaking of the sitting- 
If this is to be a place where every one 


room, 


may feel at his ease, rigid principles cannot be 





establi | The home feeling vorth more 
ineven spot tidiness 
i fa , ) t il t 1 
‘ t ‘ ind 
nt +} ty 
L¢ t 
! i i it’ i 
' ted ¢ } 
\ " l 1] fa 
{ i oe A 
i “ i 
‘ l ri i i Wiis { list 
7 i ? t I t ) i 1 ‘ ~ 
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ttempts t i l i iy 
\ ) t I i ! i i 
t ’ } . 
i i i 
\ ; 
i n \ 
i too ela enuf 
hice ; ' f . . if S 
< ’ ’ t 
i t i 4 
ea l i ! t 
{ rol n id living 1 
n i \ 1 tl neal It 
Lhave t vell if tl fered cuid 
is to the ! iit of te coltee, | 
ip, and things required each week in a 
mall famil that the housekeeper might b 
pro led with a standard y whiel Oo rde) 
her own ou Wes 
] ja} ly ’ } 
Housekeeping Done rh rougaly would 


Rules given may 


rec e housekeeping t i sclenece, but it doc 
not follow that it is easy to acquire the science, 
nor that the rute ure ried out without 
effort ep house is t! t and the truest 
wavy of living tit is 1 t easiest Way 
| i 4 if 
1 1 t 7 } 
ey y ] i i . is, an 
undoubtedly best when her ir ie is small 
The true woman will bear he t iseckee ping 
burdens cheerfully and uneomplainingly, as a 
the strain of providing for the 


true man bears 


needs of a family: and the happiness that comes 


froma duty fulfilled will help t rhten her 


task 


Cricket, By 4. G. Steel and BR. H 
Boston: Little, Brown & C 
THis is another of the Badminton Library 
f books devoted to sports and pastimes, and it 
s as interesting to those who care for suc 
leces have been. Mr. An 
drew Lang contributes chapters on the ‘* At 
** Border 


jects as Its pre sors 


chology of the Game” and on 
Cricket,” while Mr. F 
try Cricket,” Mr. W. G. Grace on ‘ How to 
Seore ” and * Outfit,’ Mr. R, A. H. Mitchell on 


Cricketers,” and 


Gale writes of *' Coun 


the two editors divide the remaining eight 
chapters between t! 

In endeavoring to ascertain the age of this 

reat, glorious, and unsurpassable game,” as 

f its admirers calls it, Mr. La refers to 





t? vi i A Ww nan a» he) Sea | , ‘ itiu ( i 
N adds vith haracteristi humor 
that ‘ ( f art is never very trust 
vorthy tinter ms have been a wo- 
man i | in uneducated person 
Phere is, howe vy little doubt that the 
name was derived eee = . a staff 
corresponding to the I nel Ss sed in the 
ume of lacrosse \ It renees to the 
ul not it t if nt >, Ul 


Nation. 


‘I‘he 


’ t,ptaeot th t 
is hh i At hia 


t was permanently established 
as a national pastime many years before Pope 
thought it satire. 
1740, Lord Chestertield says: ‘If 


right ambition, you will desire to excel all boys 


worthy of his Writing in 


you have a 


f yourage at cricket as well as learning” 


and to a foreigner visiting England to-day the 








intense love of cricket which has been gaining 
strength through many generations will prob 
lyappear one of the marked social peeu 
i ) ru TM \n \im i y ‘ int 
t . liarit t ft H 1 \\ ! 1 it 
lit! +t ; e tl vy th th yan 
! rtant ite i the House ( is 
had to be postponed be se a majority of tl 
member vel vat 1 tl Eton and Harrow 
mateh a 
| re is an al al 1 kt i ris 
Puls players of thirty ve 
bhieh strates this somewhat Lita 
tion of the nat il \) rickete 
vi tw sat Eton, and ‘ ! i tion 
} fe 1 that they should to t 
eleven his Was | va I l 
and Ww { i) H Ie il lal 
l tech with H ow. th | ! i 
early a i L's Ind, h int l { 
at ifortuna | t I 
I was run t befor Lie wi hind il 
to distinguish himself, and Archie, the u 
er, was bowled without making arun, In the 


evening, the old gentleman was found by a 


friend gloomily pacing t and fro ina remote 


‘corner of the ground, and the only explanation 
of his unhappiness he vouchsafed was, Tom 
inluekyv, but d——n Archie 


Mr, Lyttelton holds that there are three de 


} 
I 


Was 


lightful moments in life connected with games 











1) Making chase one on the floor at tennis 
2) a suecessful drive at ¢ ; (3) a erack to 
juare tah t outside the legs 
ind) those who these particlatr 
sensations will be igree with him 
but ther re aiso plent ft uny isant ‘msa 
tions ricket I Lor tan fy 
Lyttelton’s deseription of the pleasures of 
wicket-keeping 
Phere are several seconds, therefore, when 


+1 
! 


eturing what 
certain of but 


he wicket-keeper is only con} 
ourse the ball is taking, and is 
two that the hard; the 

her, that it is advancing in the direction of 
himself with terrific rapidity. Then, even if 
you see the ball plainly, it may happen to be, 
and frequently is, straight, and a straight fast 
ball raises unutterable emotions in the wicket- 
keeper's breast; for who knows what devilish 
tricks the ball, to say nothing of the bails, will 
play after the wicket is struck, and the course 
of the missile diverted, not stopped’ The 
writer Was once struck by the ball on the eve 
and by the bail on the mouth at very nearly the 
same second,” 


things—one, ball is 


¢ 
aot 


Nowadays cricket grounds are so true that a 


ood deal of the danger is eliminated, but Mr 


Lyttelton very truthfully remarks that long 





stopping on Lord’s ground in 1861 and [S862 was 
no laughing matter. There is on record a Pub 
lic School mateh in the latter vear in which the 
wicket-keeper was incapacitated early the 
ume by a blow on the head, and the unfortu- 
nate lonystop 1o ked ill Ie Ki 1 det it i 
| fighter, at the end of the second day. But 
in spite of these disagreeables there is undoul 
edly a wonderful fascination in the ime, not 
nly for the players, but also for th kers-on 
True, the game loses m by tl ndless 
delays that seem inseparable from it, by the 


P key play that has come into vogue 


modern slow-twisting bowling nd by tl 
unsatisfactory state of the law in relation to 
ley du ef. But though the important 
match n England always last three days, and 
Ses ig Pt lciianh ails : . 


third day 
mains that 


pay to see the play each day. 


audience, 


base-ball, would regard such a performance 


livh 


the same 
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several weeks for its complete evolution: and 
vet, in Philadelphia, cricket, with certa 
\merican improvements in the directi 
of saving time—is unmist vy popular, This 
av be due either to climate or some subt 
similarity temperament betw theavei 
Philadelpiian and t iv Kk s} in 
i point which n | ft to ntifi . 
ition: but pite of t vet it is ext 
imMproba tha ! et 1 ey 
place of base-ball in ! 
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1 yf H ‘ i i + = +} + 

tel to the me at t ! 
proporti t ts i 
the national restimat nol 
Phe ever ‘reasing i if idle y x Ameri 

V well ta t ri t, for it not 
admirable as a game, ! ely to devel 
many Valuable moral as we physical qual 
ties; but those who have to make their way ir 
the world cannot afford the loss of time invol 
ina thorough cricket training, and they a 
fortunate in having so good a substitu i 
base-ball. 

There is much in this volume, however, tha 
will interest any reader who cares for gan 
even though he be neither a Philadelphian 
a gentleman cf leisure. Mr. Lang’s tel 
are not unworthy of his literary repr ! 
and the purely technical chapters ittinz 
bowling, et is a rule, well writte 
is curious t how a vill 
casionally make a senten tot 
uninitiated, as, for instance, when Mr. St 
says: “Straight long hops do more to get 
eves Of batsmen than any other sort of ball 
The History of Protective Tari La I 

RK. W. Thompson, ex-Secretary of the Unit 

States Navy. Chicago: R. S. Peale & 

Pps xi., 920. Svo, 

THis book is not a history; it is a campaiz 
shriek Perhaps we should rather call it 

long-drawn roar, tor the of a shri 
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withdrawal of protection ” under the ¢ ny vel! } y Ww 





mise Act of 1S who sagely re irks that i States 
‘if revenue tariff could protect, it w | 
accidental, not incidental Mr | . if 
ascribes, in an off-hand wa the f 
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hardly a word on the Tariff Act { 
most striking and it esting of ' ( i A 
acts; whicn Is tl more jr 
sure is generally cited by protecti ts a \ 
crowning example of beneficent tarifl st \ t 


tion We may note by the way t tra , that 


linary misstatement that Jackson's stitut e 
1828S was due to his t cy ‘ fa i te { 

of protection than Adams, and it t ! Venta 
of the campaign was, therefore, a vindicat { 


of the protective policy | We have the vaguest resentati t 


description of the acts of 1542, IM6, and IS3j nd D 


there is bare mention of the Mor: tariff 





by which the existing system has been | t uj} is W 


sinee the civil wat After reaching the vear H vas 
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1860, we get nothing but half-a-doz hela 

ing chapters on the advantages of protect I thet t 


home markets, on the s¢ 
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mainly—as is believed [note the diplor \ 
caution of this qualitication Ipported by t \ t 
large body of importing merchants w t 
represent foreign capital and manufa 
Perhaps the most remarkable feature of t nour i M 
book is in the illustrat s. These ar ig! 
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Art. 


With a Preface by Prof. | 
An entirely new and en- | 
| 


By N. D’Anvers. 
toger Smith. 
larged edition in 2 
ture and Sculpture. 
360 illustrations. Large 
gilt top. 


vols. Vol. i, Architee 
Vol. ii, Painting,with 
crown vo, cloth, 


For students who desire thus to train their own 
minds, for those who wish to prepare themselves for 
Continental travel, and, above all, for pupils in schools 
of a high class, no handbook of Art History could be 
more suitable than this work. 


Biographies of the Great 
Musicians. 


Specially prepared for Schools, Amateurs, and 
Students of Music. Each volume strongly 
hound in decorated cloth. Price, per vo- 
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Haydn, Schubert, Bach, Wagner, 
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The Nation. 
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of Bohn’s tavene have done for Literature what rail 
rows have done for internal intercourse,’’—-R, W. Emer 
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“I may sayin regard to all manner of books, Bohn’s 
Publication Series ts the usefullest thing I know,’’—Tho- 
mas Carlyle. 

‘‘4n important body of cheap literature, for which 
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Henry Morley. 
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VICTOR HUGO’S DRAMATIC WORKS. HER- 
NANI—RUY BLAS—THE KING’S DIVERSION, 
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